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The Week in ‘Textiles 


Outlook 


VIDENCE is accumulating that only by 
controlled production may any branch of 
the textile industry hold a satisfactory market. ... . 
Cottons sag in print cloth division with more curtailment 
needed; wool goods sentiment improves with wintry 
weather ; knit goods field report good expectations ; silks 
uncertain because of raw material weakness but spring 
trade is improving. 
Tariff . 
Aes not reaching the “ceiling” 
of 24c. per lb. duty on wool rags 
originally proposed by Senate Finance Committee, the 
Senate on Wednesday adopted an 18c. rate as against 
8c. in the House Bill and 74c. in the existing law. 
Other rates adopted were the Senate Finance 
Committee’s recommendations of 30c. and 23c., respec- 
tively, on carbonized and non-carbonized noils, as 
against House Bill’s rates of 21c. and 2lc. and existing 
rates of 24c. and 19c.; 25c. on thread or yarn waste, 
against Finance Committee’s recommendations of 23c., 
House Bill’s rate of 18c., and existing rate of 1l6c.; 
23c. and 16c., respectively, on carbonized and non- 
carbonized card and burr rates; 24c. on wastes “not 
specially provided for.” Formerly prevailing 
groupings in the Senate broke up on the vote. 


Hope of passing tariff bill this year practically aban- 
doned. 


Rayon Institute ... 


EELING that it has accomplished the 

major part of the broad purpose for 
which it was organized two years ago, Rayon Institute 
of America, Inc., will discontinue, as of the end of 
the year, many of its activities; will close its offices ; 
but, through J. Walter Thompson Co., advertising 
gents, will continue to keep consuming public informed 
‘' new developments and style creations in rayon 
nerchandise. E. L. Starr, director, and his 
ssistants are resigning, effective Dec. 31, but the 
thicers, including Chester C. Bassett, Jr., president, 
vill continue to serve. Its publicity work will 
not duplicate any activities of the recently organized 
Xayon and Synthetic Yarn Association, which will deal 
nly with general problems affecting the industry. 
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The Washington Conference .. . 
V// ASHINGTON continues to gain in 


interest as the economic rather than 
the political center of the country..... Mobilization 
of business leaders last week indicated the respect which 
industry has for Hoover administration as a business 
administration. .... Value of radio and newspaper 
publicity growing out of the meeting is incalculable and 
psychological effect should be tremendous, particularly 
since reports bore out previous statements regarding 
soundness of business... .. Textile leaders practi- 
cally admitted they felt like pikers in a company of 
men which was pledging billions, but at least no one 
could impugn their honesty. 


Senator Grundy 


ESPITE opposition to Joseph R. Grun- 

dy, appointed to the Senate from Penn- 
sylvania, information at time of going to press was that 
any attempt to prevent his seating would be unsuccess- 
ful and would in fact be merely a gesture. 
There appears to be no provision for barring a man 
purely because at one time in his life he was convicted 
of telling the truth. Undoubtedly the august 
Upper House will remedy the defect in its perogatives 


in time to prevent a recurrence of this unfortunate 
incident. 


Summerfield Elected 


E. SUMMERFIELD, president of 

- Gotham Silk Hosiery Co.; has been 

elected president of the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manu- 

facturers of America. This organization was 

formed to serve as operating vehicle for the agreement 

on wages and working conditions recently signed by 

the American Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery 

Workers, and representatives of 38 mills. Mr. Sum- 

merfield was chairman of manufacturers’ committee 
which negotiated the agreement. 


Cotton Marketing Agency 


EDERAL FARM BOARD'S plan for 
central cotton sales agency has been rat- 
ified by heads of cooperative cotton associations meeting 
at Memphis, Tenn. Plan calls for corpora- 
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tion capitalized at $30,000,000 to be formed with 
American Cotton Growers Exchange as the basic 
organization. Loans secured by notes will be 
made by Government over long terms, probably 25 


years. Membership campaign being inaugu- 
rated. Corporation expected to be in full 


operation June 1, 1930, and to be in a position to 
handle the 1930 crop. 


Constructive Stability .. . 


N' YT to be outdone by other industries, 
4 N woolen and worsted men’s wear mills 
step to the fore with a program of stabilization. 

One hundred and six mills and selling agen- 
cies have authorized the Wool Institute to announce 
that they will maintain their established prices on all 
duplicate or new business for the 1930 spring season. 

Clothing manufacturers endorse the move, 
believing that cloth price stability will benefit their 
business. . . . . A trade advertisement broadcast 
the news. 


Skirts and Yardage... 


T the dinner of the Southern New Eng- 

land Textile Club, President William S. 

Pepperell expressed the fear that cotton goods mills 

have over-anticipated the style trend toward longer 

dresses as he did not believe that the favorable effects 

would be noticeable during the coming spring and sum- 

. The speaker advocated further cur- 

tailment for the next two months as a means of rehabil- 
itating business. 


mer season. 


Cotton Crop... 


] A* estimated production of 14,919,000 

4 bales of cotton was shown by the De- 

partment of Agriculture’s report issued Monday on the 
basis of indications on Dec. 1. . This compares 
with 15,009,000 bales forecast a month ago and 14,- 
477,871 produced last year. . . The average guess 
was 14,900,000 bales. Census Bureau report 
shows 12,857,971 running bales ginned to Dec. I, as 
compared with 12,560,154 for last year. 


Cotton Goods Situation .. . 


OS Peed Secu released by The Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York for the five weeks of November show sales of 
222,911,000 yd., or 64,69% of production which 
amounted to 345,146,000 yd. Shipments were 
276,377,000 yd., equivalent to 80.19% of production. 

Stocks on hand at the end of the month totaled 
431,426,000 yd., an increase of 19% over October, 
while unfilled orders declined 13.5% to 342,232,000 yd. 


Pure Research ... 


A’ the annual meeting of the American 
\ssociation of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists in Philadelphia last Saturday, a committee 
was formed to secure the aid of textile organizations 
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in the formation of a centralized bureau for purely 
scientific research. .. Dr. E. H. Killheffer, presi- 
dent, explained that the bureau would study funda- 
mental problems and not applied science, and sug- 
gested that the important trade associations, such as 
The Cotton-Textile Institute, Wool Institute, Textile 
Research Council and Bureau of Standards, each be 
represented by two directors. 


Rayon Prices... 


ASHINGTON has no corner on prom- 

ises by big business. Many 
rayon manufacturers have joined in a pledge that they 
are not contemplating price reductions, that they are 
not going to reduce prices, and that they do not know 
“what all the shootin’s for” anyway. . . These pro- 
tests were the result of well circulated rumors that 
price cuts were impending. . . . . Attitude of buyers is 
not that they want to pay less for rayon than it’s worth, 
but that they want the price stability which a producer 
of a synthetic fiber—as contrasted with a producer of 
a natural fiber—is in a position to give them. 





Important Factoring Merger .. . 
LEITMANN & CO., Inc., at recent 


stockholders’ meeting, voted to segregate 
their mill interests from their factoring business, the 
mill interests to be carried on by Fleitmann Textile 
Corp. and the factoring business by Fleitmann & Co., 
Inc. . . . . It is now announced that Fleitmann & 
Co., Inc., have entered into a contract with L. F. 
Dommerich & Co., one of the oldest factoring concerns 
in the country, for the sale to that firm of the factor- 
ing corporation as of Dec. 31, 1929. . .. . The 
present officers and directors of Fleitmann & Co., Inc., 
will continue with the Fleitmann Textile Corp. H. C. 
Fleitmann and John F. Buggy, now president and secre- 
tary, respectively, of Fleitmann & Co., Inc., will also 
be associated with the factoring corporation. 
Mr. Fleitmann stated that for some time past the 





































































Bonney 


“The Milky Way,” a fabric design in 
black and white by Crozet of Paris 
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A Rodier Table Cloth—Sheer white china 
crepe embroidered in geometrics 


Bonney 


officers of the company had felt that it should devote 
itself to the development of its miil properties, which 
are becoming increasingly valuable, and dispose of its 
factoring business. The action taken by the stock- 
holders was in accordance with the recommendation of 
the officers and directors of Fleitmann & Co., Inc. 


Spiral-K nit Guild .. . 


ORMAL organization of the Spiral-Knit 

Hosiery Guild, Inc., was announced by 
the representatives of eleven mills after a meeting in 
New York. .... The new association will conduct 
a merchandising and advertising campaign for the pro- 
motion of fine gauge seamless hosiery. .. Mem- 
bership will be open to quality manufacturers and guild 
products will be identified by a distinguishing hallmark. 
licenses authorizing use of hallmark will be issued. 
.. . . Bylaws provide that every licensee must be a 
stockholder, through the purchase of one share at $100. 
Thus each licensee will have equal voting power. 


Finishing Activity ... 


HE monthly statement of the National 

Association of Finishers of Cotton Fab- 
rics reveals the percentage of normal average capacity 
operated by the industry. . . The figures given are 
for five weeks November, 1929, four weeks October, 
1929, and four weeks November, 1928, respectively : 
White and dyed, 55% (51% white), 66% (52% 
white), and 64% (49% white) ; fast black, 23%, 30% 
and 38% ; logwood black, 43%, 43% and 41% ; prints, 
75%, 87% and 90%. 


Copyrighting Designs .. . 


HE design piracy group of the Silk 
Association of America has reported a 
method of copyrighting designs whereby a notice of 
opyright will appear on the selvage of fabrics. 
lack of such notice, in the past, has been the principal 
har to the institution of legal proceedings for infringe- 
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ment. . . Other plans include the pressing of a 
new bill in the Congress for effective protection and 
the formation of a committee to conduct hearings on 
questions of alleged piracy. 


Another Inquisition .. . 


PENING session of Senate’s latest in- 

quisition of cotton marketing men and 
methods was launched Dec. 12 when Gardner H. 
Miller, president of New York Cotton Exchange, was 
called before the Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Agriculture. Investigation is being made 
under the terms of the Heflin resolution. . . . . Mr. 
Miller told the committee that the price level of cotton 
this fall has been a true reflection of supply and demand 
in the world cotton trade. Senator Smith of 
South Carolina contended that, according to normal 
working of law of supply and demand, prices should 
be much higher. Some influence is at work that pre- 
vents the operation of natural laws, he said. Sir 
He then asked if it is true that cotton mills are doing 
their buying through a small number of agencies. Mr. 
Miller replied that on the contrary the mills are exhib- 
iting a tendency to do more of their own buying. 


Hang This on Your Wall... 


HOSE who are old-fashioned enough to 

like framed mottoes on the walls of their 
offices, and honest enough to admit it, might make 
themselves a Christmas present of an engraved copy 
of this remark attributed to Secretary Lamont by Dr. 
Klein: “A business man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” . . . . We suggest however that they 
be careful to put it in the desk drawer when a TEXTILE 
Wok pb circulation man calls unless they want to supply 
him with sales ammunition. 


The Textile Trend... 
; YT TON Textile Markets: Little change 


in cotton goods business since last week. 
Greater interest, but buyers bidding an eighth cent 
below quoted prices. Mills strongly resisted and few 
orders resulted. Government crop report at 14,919,000 
bales, a reduction from previous of 90,000 bales, did 
not help either cloth or cotton market. 

Wool Textile Markets: Slight improvement 
noted over last week. Clothiers show greater disposition 
to place duplicates, although late Easter removes the 
necessity for immediate action. Sellers believe Janu- 
ary will show a marked pick up in many wool goods 
lines. Production well regulated to demand. 

Knit Goods Markets: Increased call for 
1930 bathing-suits spurs production; heavyweight 
sweaters steady. Hosiery producers doing excellent 
last-minute holiday business, especially in women’s full- 
fashioned. Gift call also stresses men’s 50c. silk-and- 
rayon half-hose. Underwear market steady. 

Silk Textile Markets: Raw silk again weak- 
ened, and prices fell 5 to 15c. with indifferent buying. 
Thrown silk steady, but quiet ; some mills will close for 
holidays. Spun silk continued active. Broadsilks im- 
proved; spring prints in fair demand. 
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The Business Press 


HE meeting of industrial leaders at Washington last 

week was a remarkable demonstration of the open 
method by which business is conducted today. Heads 
of great companies and of great organizations of com- 
panies put their cards on the table, announced their plans, 
and analyzed their problems. 

As a matter of fact, dissembling on a large scale is not 
feasible today. Business men have not become neces- 
sarily more ethical; conditions force frankness. 

This thought was brought out admirably in the address 
of Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
who stated that in the old days there was an appalling 
uncertainty and obscurity as to what was actually going 
on, and that condition bred the germs of suspicion and, 
all too frequently, of panic. Today, he stated, a-host of 
new facilities for expediting communication has broken 
down the walls of ignorance in whose dark shadows so 
frequently thrived the malevolent growths of doubts, sus- 
picions, fears and stampedes. 

* * x 

In this connection Dr. Klein made a statement in which 
every business paper editor should take pride since it 
came from a man not only high in position but high in 
the esteem of business, industry and the general public. 


He said: 


‘A further factor contributing toward the success of 
any such undertaking as that which is now engaging the 
attention of business leaders everywhere is the vastly 
improved quality and increased influence of the trade 
press. It but a short while ago that the resources 
ot a very few large corporations permitted of any con- 
siderable collection of reliable trade and industrial data. 
Today the keen acumen of our trade editors and their 
expert staffs has made the sequestration of any important 
economic tacts very difficult, if not impossible.” 


Was 


However this remark cannot be accepted merely as a 
compliment. It imposes a tremendous responsibility 
upon the business press as one of the important factors 
in the rapid communication of information. It was em- 
phasized at the Washington meeting that, in the last 
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analysis, the job of insuring permanency and progress 
in our national economic life is not up to the trade asso- 
ciations or to any other form of organized business but 
to the individual. Every associational executive will 
admit this, since his organization is no stronger than the 
individual units of which it is composed. It is in the 
carrying of sound facts and thoughts to the individual 
that the business press has functioned to a point wherc 
it merits the tribute paid to it by Dr. Klein. The future, 
with its assured increased complexity of business 
problems, calls for correspondingly greater editorial 
leadership. 


Henry P. Kendall’s Suggestion 


HE real significance of Henry P. Kendall’s letter 

to President Hoover suggesting that the President 
appoint a committee to study the textile situation and 
proposing as one possible solution the voluntary estab- 
lishment of a 50-hour week throughout the industry, 
without change in weekly wage rate, does not lie in any 
hope of executive action in this direction. Its major 
importance rests in the fact that it is one more demon 
stration of the thought being given to this question 
throughout the industry. 

Steps have been taken, in certain sections and in cer- 
tain individual mills to effect this specific change which 
Mr. Kendall suggests. 
ment 


Further spread of this move- 
He is correct in his assertion that 
shorter hours in textile mills are bound to come. 


is certain. 


Unfortunately, however, the solution of the textile 
problem cannot be reduced to as simple terms as Mr. 
Kendall’s statement indicates. Organized curtailment 
of production and control of prices are not permitted 
under our anti-trust laws. “Voluntary” concerted action 
by manufacturers would of course be the answer—if 
such action were possible. Unfortunately there is no 
small group of manufacturers, representing the bulk of 
textile production, who can take such a “voluntary” 
step and assure control of the situation. There are sev- 
eral thousand textile plants, large and small, scattered 
throughout the country, operating under widely different 
conditions as to legislative restrictions on hours of labor, 
night work, etc. It would be ineffective, even if it were 
possible, to suddenly “convert” these thousands of manu- 
facturers to a certain idea, no matter how right that idea 
might be. The permanency of the solution would depend 
upon the extent to which the average manufacturer had 
realized the continuing necessity of balancing production 
with demand. 

2 © 


Industrial experience has demonstrated that such gen- 
eral acceptance of a basic principle demands a long proc- 
ess of education. The textile industry, through its 
various branches, is engaged upon this type of educa- 
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tional campaign. If Mr. Kendall was quoted correctly 
‘o the effect that, in his opinion, the movement for cur- 
‘ailment by education and moral persuasion conducted by 
(he Cotton-Textile Institute has been a practical failure, 
we must take issue with him. We believe the results 
.ccomplished have been most heartening and that, with- 
ut such a program during the last three years, the cot- 
ion mills of the country would have passed through a 
far more trying period than has been experienced. 

We know that the major part of the job is yet to be 
We realize that its consummation demands the 
aggressive and progressive support of every individual 
in the industry; and that courageous statements such as 
those made by Mr. Kendall must prove beneficial. 

The enthusiasm and cooperation which led to the for- 
mation of such organizations as The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute and The Wool Institute reflected an industrial 
attitude which promised fundamental progress. If those 
institutes have failed, or should fail, in any way in the 
execution of their purpose, the blame must be laid at 
the door of the industry itself—and correction of the 
iault demands education and still more education. 


done. 


Farm Board Should Interpret 


|. wp eecuab ius cotton and wool manufacturers and 
dealers have overlooked the fact that they were 
recognized in a relatively unimportant manner in the law 
creating the Federal Farm Board, and have failed to 
take advantage of the opportunity to have a hand in 
cooperative marketing in an advisory capacity. 

Paragraph B of Section III of the farm board law 
provides that “the board shall invite the cooperative 
associations handling any agricultural commodity to 
establish an advisory committee to consist of seven 
members of whom at least two shall be experienced 
handlers or processors of the commodity, to represent 
such committees before the board in matters relating to 
the commodity. Members of each advisory committee 
shall be selected by the cooperative associations from 
time to time in such manner as the board shall prescribe.” 


ee 


Certain of the cooperatives have already qualified for 
financing by the board and presumably advisory com- 
mittees have been appointed; but if so, the selection of 
“handlers or processors” has been given inadequate 
publicity. Wool cooperatives have not as yet qualified 
tor farm board financing, yet an advisory committee has 
been selected, and of the two “handlers or processors,” 
one is a representative of the Pacific Cooperative 
i'xchange and the other of the National Wool Exchange. 

Whether or not the selection of these “experienced 
handlers or processors” for the wool advisory committee 
is satisfactory to the Farm Board and was effected “in 
such manner as the board shall prescribe,” should be 
xplained by the board and the latter should interpret 
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these provisions of the law in clearly understandable 
terms. Really experienced handlers and processors of 
cotton and wool undoubtedly could prove of immeasur- 
able service to the cooperative marketing associations by 
giving them in an advisory capacity the advantage of 
their experience and knowledge, and lacking such experi- 
ence and knowledge the cooperative movement will be 
doomed to failure irrespective of the character and extent 
of Government financing. 


Statistics Optimistically 
Interpreted 


E KNOW from dire experience that large num- 
bers, if not most, textile manufacturers will not 
make effective a gentlemen’s agreement to curtail produc- 
tion until forced by lack of orders, accumulating stocks 
of finished goods and unprofitable prices, and from 
experience also we know that in such markets most buy- 
ers will not anticipate their needs until forced by danger- 
ously low inventories. Those are the exact conditions 
existing in most parts of the cotton goods market today. 
Stocks at the end of November, as reported by the 
Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, 
were the largest since August, 1928, and were approxi- 
mately 43 million yards larger than on November of 
last year; average goods prices are at or below cost 
when figured on current cost of cotton plus advanced 
basis. Unfilled orders had decreased 13.5% during the 
month, and were 177 million yards less than at the same 
date last year. Such conditions automatically force cur- 
tailment of production to the basis of unfilled orders at 
least. 

Sales for the three months ended Nov. 30, as reported 
by the association, aggregated 816,592,000 yards, as 
compared with 1,164,267,000 yards for the same period 
of last year, and, in conjunction with decreased unfilled 
orders, prove that buyers’ inventories at the end of the 
year will be low and their need of additional supplies 
urgent. This interpretation of the outlook does not 
warrant excessive optimism, nor the slightest relaxation 
of increased curtailment programs; neither does it war- 
rant the extreme pessimism and lack of confidence in the 
near future of business that, as usual under similar 
conditions, becomes more marked the nearer one gets to 
Wall Street. 
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MEETING such as that of leaders of American 

business and industry which took place at the 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States in 
Washington Thursday of last week, at the suggestion of 
President Hoover, does not permit of easy analysis nor 
can its results be listed categorically. However certain 
outstanding impressions may be set down: 

It undoubtedly represented the greatest mobilization 
of business talent in history. 

There was evidenced a sincere desire on the part of all 
groups to cooperate in the President's program for meet- 
ing such emergency as may exist in the form of actual or 
threatened unemployment; and for laying plans to 
eliminate fundamental weak spots in specific industries. 

Reports submitted at the meeting bore out the state- 
ment made so many times during recent weeks to the 
effect that business is fundamentally sound. 

A surprisingly large number of industries expect no, 
or at least only temporary, effect of the 
situation, 


revised financial 
Lhe meeting should have a profound psychological 
effect in restoring general confidence in the business 
situation 


The potentialttics of the prop / 


OSCAa 


organisation to be 
developed as the result of this meeting cannot be esti- 


mated at this time. 

The textile industry, specifically, naturally did not 
make any pledge of expansion but auead the confer- 
ence that it would do all in its power to maintain its 
activity at the present rate. 


Small Working Committee Appointed 


Although Julius H. Barnes, who was elected chairman 
of last Thursday's meeting, read a list of 72 individuals 
whose presence he particularly desired in the session that 
evening, this did not represent the personnel of the 
actual conference committee which he was empowered 
to appoint. Mr. Barnes stated after the meeting that he 


would appoint a large conference committee and a 
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a 
fs 
in 


smaller 


following from the textile industry: 
chairman of the board, 
Inc., New York; 
Institute, New York; Paul Debry, vice-president of the 
Duplan Silk Corp. and vice-president of the Silk 
Association of America. 
president of the 
Board, New York, was named to represent the clothing 
industry. 


attaching to other industries in recent vears. 
ticipate in the expanded consumption bred by easy money ; 





Business Leaders 
for Continuing | 


4 
* Maintenance of Activity, 


But Not 
er Indicated 


bee. | 
Den 
: ee nae 


Expansion, 
in Textiles 





est t 


executive committee. The personnel of the 


latter was announced Thursday of this week. ‘This 
committee includes 20 outstanding leaders, the textile 
industry being represented by Stuart W. Cramer, of 
Cramerton (N. 
Cheney Bros., So. Manchester, Conn. 
mittee, which will number about 50, had not been named 
at the time this issue went to press. 


C.) Mills, and Charles Cheney, of 


The larger com- 


Included in the original list of 72 leaders were the 
Walker D. Hines, 
The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
A. D. Whiteside, president, The Wool 


In addition, William Goldman, 
Clothing Manufacturers Research 


Baylies Represents Cotton Textile Industry 


The first of the reports from the textile groups was 
presented by Lincoln Baylies, 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, who submitted 
joint statement from the cotton textile industry, rep- 
resented by The Cotton-Textile Institute, The Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, the 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. Mr. 
Baylies’ report follows: 


president of the National 


Association and the 


“The cotton textile industry for several years past has 
been operating under a condition where capacity and pro- 
duction were far in excess of demand. 
prevails and has been aggravated by the hesitation and un- 
certainty of customers during recent weeks. 


This situation still 


‘The cotton textile industry did not share in the prosperity 
It did not par- 
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rst Mobilize 


t Action 


Julius Klein 
respectively 


dent, and J. 
chairman, U. S. 


the other hand, it suffered from the competition for the 
consumer’s dollar of other and more garishly attractive 
products. 

“The industry has two main outlets for its products: First, 
style and household goods largely sold through retail stores ; 
and second, goods used by industries in general as com- 
ponent parts of their products or as necessary to their manu- 
facturing processes. 

“As to the first class, there is strong evidence that sales to 
ultimate consumers have remained normal and will improve. 

“In the second class, hesitancy is noticeable at the present 
time, but the business structure of the country is funda- 
mentally sound, and if industrial consumers who look to the 
cotton textile industry for their supplies will abandon the 
policy of over-caution no longer warranted by the facts and 
vill order and receive their normal requirements, there is no 
hasic reason to believe that the forthcoming months threaten 
the cotton textile industry to a degree in excess of that which 

light result from trade conditions such as have confronted 
the industry in the past. 

“A comparatively minor lessening of demand was under 
the circumstances more serious than a greater decrease in 
most other industries. Its present condition is due only in 
esser part to recent financial disturbances. 

“The cotton textile industry is beginning to demonstrate 

clearer realization of the necessity of stabilization by means 

balancing the production to current demand. Internal 
nditions will improve in measure with the application of 

s sound business principle.” 





Wool Industry Hopes for Stabilization 


\. D. Whiteside, president of The Wool Institute, 
presented the following report for the wool manufac- 
turing division of the textile industry : 
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“| think comparisons at the 
best are rather horrible, and par- 
ticularly when we happen to be 
on the short end of the compari- 
son. Over the week-end I went 
to Atlantic City. I am quite in- 
terested in the auction sales that 
they have there because I think 
auctioneers are exceptionally good 
psychologists. 1 went into the 
largest on the Boardwalk and 
they were putting up rugs. Right 
early in the auction they put up 
a $10,000 rug and then they sold 
one for $7,000 and then one was 
sold for $8,000. I was sitting 
there all the time, and gradually 
they put up a beautiful little silk 
rug, and I timidly bid $1,000 
and almost apologetically put it up to $1,500 and I got 
the rug, 

“I said that the auctioneers were extremely good psy- 
chologists. If you will recall, this morning when we came 
here the men who were putting up the large amounts for 
expansion were put on first, and these men told us of figures 
that we hardly know in the gross volume of our business. 
So I am somewhat handicapped in making any pledges for 
the woolen and worsted industry. 

“| speak for 70% of the weavers of wool cloths and 80% 
of the spinners of worsted yarns. We have reached a peak 
in volume and in profits during the post-war years, in 1923, 
and our volume has gradually contracted since that, and we 
have had corresponding difficulties in making profit. We 
have now reached, I feel very positive, the point where we 
are swinging against the tide and holding our own. We 
have just about gotten to that stage, and it now seems that 
the best we can do today is to pledge that we will do every- 
thing that we possibly can under the present conditions in 
production. 

“We feel that by doing that we will maintain the labor 
situation as it is, and that we will stabilize prices because we 
have the stocks well in hand and we have no more than 
thirty days’ supply at any time. So while our promises have 
in contrast to be very small, I assure you that we will just as 
earnestly do our part in supporting the program that has 
been presented today.” 





Robert P. Lamont, 


Secretary and 


Conditions Inspire Confidence in Silk 
Statement on the silk division of the industry, pre- 
sented by Paul Debry, a director of the Silk Association 
of America, follows: 


‘Previous to the war we were considered as an industry of 
luxury, and in these last years, through great difficulty and 
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deflation, the manufacturers 
of our products feel that we 
have become an industry al- 
most of necessity. 

“The number of establish- 
ments engaged in the indus- 
try up to date in this coun- 
try in the manufacture of 
silk merchandise is 1,600. 
There are 137,000 people 
engaged in the industry, the 
total value of the products 
of which is $750,000,000 
yearly. 

“Conditions in the silk 
manufacturing industry, our 
raw material market, should 
inspire confidence in the in- 
dustry, and its prospects, 
provided there is no de- 
crease in power to buy in 
retail stores and other chan- 
nels of distribution. 

“Compared to a year ago, 
stocks of broad silks are a 
trifle and cumulative 
sales for the year are higher. 
Deliveries are slightly ahead 
of production, the reverse of 
last year’s condition. The 
rate of turnover is better but 
further improvement is nec- 
essary by additional reduc- 
tion of stocks and contin- 
ued careful control of pro- 
duction, 

“Raw material prices are 
expected to remain at rea- 
sonable price levels as the 
syndicate representing Jap- 
anese raw silk exporters and 
producers is again active in 
protecting raw silk prices in 
Japan from any sudden drop 
in the market here. 

“Future demand for manufactured fabrics is based on con- 
ditions in the retail and garment field. Stocks of both piece 
goods and finished garments are, we understand, lower than 
a year ago. 


less 





Charles J. Webb, One 


of the Prominent Tex- 


tile Figures at the 


Conference 


‘New style changes in women’s garments and a possible 
more extensive replenishment of wardrobe than is customary 
when styles remain about the same, indicate promise that 
sales will be maintained at least between the levels of 1928 
and 1929. 

“Production and employment are now entering into the 
most active period of the year—preparation of the spring 
season of 1930, during which time, no reduction in employ- 
ment is anticipated. This is of influence in stabilizing indus- 
trial conditions in smaller communities where silk mills 
are generally located and future possibilities should be 
reassuring.” 

High-Lights of President’s Address 

In his address President Hoover did not attempt to 
hide the fact that there is unemployment and that there 
has been reduction in the demand for certain types of 
goods, but his plea was to squeeze the emotion out of the 
situation because emotions, “if they had been allowed to 
run their course would, by feeding on themselves, create 
difficulties.” 

He pointed to the Federal Reserve System as the first 


line of defense. It had been powerfully effective. The 
next manoeuver to prevent any advance of lack of 
confidence was to secure pledges from the leading 


employers that there would be no movement to reduce 
wages and to obtain corresponding assurances from labor 
leaders that they would labor 


cooperate to prevent 
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conflict. With those objectives gained there would je 
continuity of consuming power and fear would be re- 
moved from millions of homes. 

The purpose of the conference, the President pointed 
out, was to organize a counter offensive in the form of 
construction and maintenance work to take up any slack 
in employment which may arise in other activities. He 
called attention to the fact that business men and econo- 
mists are agreed that the acceleration of these activities 
in time of need makes “a great balance wheel of 
stability.” He made the statement without qualification 
that “temporary speeding up to absorb idle labor brings 
great subsequent benefits and no liabilities.” He empha- 
sized the fact that nearly one-fourth of American wave 
earners are employed directly and indirectly in construc- 
tion and in the industries engaged in the preparation and 
transportation of its raw materials. Another point made 
by the President, to which significance is attached, is his 
assertion that there is no advocacy of production of 
consumable goods beyond the daily demand. That, he 
said, only would stir up future difficulty. 

No more important point, in the opinion of those 
assembled, was made by the President than that with 
reference to export trade. “We gain in prosperity by a 
prosperous world, not by displacing others,” he said. By 
concentrating on development work such as the con- 
struction of highways and the establishment of utilities, 
the standards of living are raised and shortly there grows 
up an increased demand for goods. 


Klein Also Emphasizes Exports 


This thought was expanded by Dr. Julius Klein, the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, in the course of his 
very remarkable address, when he said: 

“Above all things, our export effort should not be casual 
or take on the remotest semblance to a dumping campaign. 
Nearly every desirable market abroad is well protected 
against such procedure by legislation which would immedi 
ately be brought to bear and would discredit not only the 
individual traders involved but all American export in the 
given region.” 

The popularity of the President with the delegates was 
manifested by the prolonged applause. 

Dr. Klein also scored a personal triumph. His speech 
was one of the features of the day. He got off to a flying 
start by stating, after having listened to organization 
formalities, that the steam-roller industry has not been 
impaired in the slightest. It now is time for business 
men to get out of the huddle and carry the ball, he said. 


Lamont Urges Wage Maintenance 


“There are at the moment,” Secretary of Commerce 
Lamont said in his talk to the conference, “more equip- 
ment orders on hand and in prospect than at any time in 
the past several years. These orders will help materially 
the steel, locomotive, car building and allied industries. 
The important thing is to keep up employment in wages, 
which spell buying power. Not many years ago at the 
first sign of slackening business the immediate thought 
was to lay off men and to cut wages. I have heard of 
but one instance in these recent weeks in which such 
action was proposed. Even in that case the notices which 
had been posted in the plants were withdrawn after one 
of the recent White House conferences.” Then came 
this significant statement from the Commerce Secretary: 
“We have learned that, when necessary, it is better to 
reduce hours than wage rates. If worse comes to worst 
it is advisable to alternate men by the week, giving some 
income to as many as possible.” 
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how Collection 
of European 


RUGS 


HE International Exhibition of Modern Rugs, 

assembled by the American Federation of Arts, 

and on exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum in 
this city and which will be shown in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, for a month starting Dec. 18, and later in 
many of the principal cities of the country, contains sur- 
prisingly few samples of French design. This lack is 
explained by Professor Charles R. Richards, director of 
industrial art, General Educational Board, as being due 
to a studied effort of French designers to protest against 
what they claim to be the general American habit of 
copying their designs without returning either remunera- 
tion or credit. 

\ccording to Prof. Richards, “during the last winter, 

d spring much bitter feeling was expressed in the pub- 
lic and textile press of Paris by French producers aroused 
by the American habit of copying their designs. These 
protests are, of course, nothing new. They have been 
heard in the realm of women’s costume for many years, 
and now that modernism in design is extended to so 
many other fields, the tide of indignation has run high 
and finally overflowed, with the result that a boycott was 
at first declared against loans to the federation enter- 
prise as well as to other proposed exhibitions. 

‘The situation accentuates a fact that has always been 
true in American practice, but which is much more evi- 
dent now that the modern movement is under way: 
namely, that very few of our manufacturers pay enough 
for brains and talent on the designing side of their busi- 
ness to obtain creative results of high artistic value. 

“It is hardly conceivable,” concludes Professor Rich- 
ards, “that industrialists of a rich and powerful country 
shall go on forever lifting the great part of their artistic 

leas from other nations. On the contrary, as we develop 
vreater maturity as a people, we shall grow in grace as 
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well as in artistic independence, and come to regard the 
practices so vehemently denounced by our French friends 
as vestiges of a careless and barbaric youth.” 

The examples of modern rug designing shown from 
nearly all European manufacturing countries, represent a 
variety of efforts to achieve results in both style and ma- 
terial that are in harmony with contemporary needs. Both 
hand and machine knotted rugs are shown, in all of 
which one finds a drastic break with the older traditions 
of rug making in the Near East and China on which 
reliance has been placed for so long. While frankly 
experimental, the rugs in the exhibition are believed by 
its sponsors to give promise of a new style which is more 
easily adapted to the methods of contemporary manu- 
facture and to available materials than are the older de- 
signs of oriental rugs. 
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extile Chemists Discuss 


Fundamental Research 


HE textile industry 

is nearer groupaction 

along the lines of 
fundamental research as 
result of action taken at 
the ninth annual meeting 
of the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists which was 
held Dec. 6 and 7 at the 
Jellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia. More than 
250 chemists and colorists 
from all the 
United States attended the : 
two-day convention. oj 


sections of 


American 
The American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists has been a leader in the movement to bring 
about the formation of a research organization for the 
textile industry and the results of the long study were 
outlined in the address delivered by Dr. E. H. Killheffer, 
the president of the society. 


Time For Action 


Dr. Killheffer, as well as a majority of members pres- 
ent, believed that there has now been enough discussion on 
the problem of how to bring about fundamental textile 
research, and the time is now here when concrete steps 
should be taken. As the result of his address and the 
discussion which took place immediately following, it 
can be stated that the textile industry is now closer to 
actual and practical co-operation along the lines of group 
research than at any time in the past. Dr. Killheffer 
stated that he felt that the association is in a particularly 
favorable position to make recommendations to the in 
dustry regarding research because all would admit that its 
recommendations along these lines would be unbiased. 


rroup Research Needed 


Research by group action, he said, is more important 
than that out by isolated workers, no matter 
under how favorable circumstances the individual worker 
IS Operating. 


carried 


Group action along the lines of research 
gives the industry the benefit of the sum total of such 
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Dr. E. H. Killheffer, Reelected President 


Association of 
Chemists and Colorists 


research, and is a more 
complete and valuable pic- 
ture than that obtained in 
individual workings. Dr. 
Killheffer declared that re- 
search is the order of the 
day in all the basic indus- 
tries in the United States, 
and he pointed out that 
President Hoover and the 
heads of the largest indus- 
trial organizations in this 
country have given their 
approval of research and 
have stressed the vital 1m- 
portance of group action 
in this connection. 

It was recognized that 
there will be objections raised to group action. Some will 
say that there will be little or no benefit to the individual 
mill which does not have a large laboratory in which to 
transfer the various recommendations into concrete use. 
Others will point out that the large manufacturer will be 
compelled to contribute more to a group research program 
than the small mill. Dr. Killheffer stressed the fact that, 
on the other hand, the large manufacturer will be in a 
position to benefit more than the smaller manufacturer. 
He admitted that most up-to-date textile manufacturing 
concerns had their own laboratories in which, in the case 
of the largest concerns, many thousands of dollars had 
already been spent for valuable research. These individ- 
ual laboratories are not comprehensive enough for the 
entire industry, and group action, therefore, would be 
much more valuable both to that individual concern and 
to the industry as a whole. 


Objections Not Valid 


Another objection, which he believed would be met 
when they interviewed various manufacturers to secure 
their support to the program, is that the unprofitableness 
of the textile business during recent years makes this an 
inopportune time in which to solicit funds for research. 
This objection was answered by Dr. Killheffer when he 
said that the mere fact the textile industry is not among 
those which has enjoyed prosperity during recent years, 


Textile 
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P. J. Wood, Vice-President 


is evidence in itself that something is 
wrong with the industry as a whole. 
The speaker said that he believed this 
lack of prosperity is definite proof 
that research is needed. 

Statements from leaders in various 
branches of the textile industry were 
read which were to the effect that the formation of 

research bureau would be the best thing that could 
be done to help the industry as a whole. Authorities 
such as H. R. Fitzgerald, president of the Riverside 
& Dan River Mills, Samuel M. Jones, head of the 
\rnold Print Works, approving the idea, were quoted ; 
and letters were read from Collins & Aikman Corp., 
Sayles Finishing Works, S. Slater & Sons. A communi- 
cation from the Botany Worsted Mills approved the idea 
and recommended that the association work in co-opera- 
tion with the Wool Institute. Other letters in approval 
of a research program were from the Arlington Mills, 
U. S. Finishing Co., Jos. Bancroft & Sons Co., J. E. 
Idgerton, president of the National Association of Manu- 
‘acturers, and the Mohawk Carpet Mills. 


Definite Action Taken 


Dr. Killheffer recommended that a committee be 
formed to “‘sell” the idea to mills that would have to 
inance the group research. This committee should in- 
clude at least two members from every trade and tech- 
nical association connected with the textile industry. In 
this manner the co-operation of every organized body 
ich favors the movement will be assured. In this 
posed work the Textile Chemists and Colorists should 
play an important part. It must first educate the industry 

| make it “research minded,” before the success of the 
program will be assured. To do this, and thus make cer- 

the success of the project, will require the best 
iorts of those who are now convinced of the value of 
xtle research. 
1 the discussion which followed this address Dr. 
vards, of the U. S. Testing Co., outlined the form of 
nization and aims of the Research Council. This 
incil has recently been incorporated, and provision has 
i made to include outstanding men in all branches of 
textile industry as members and trustees. He urged 
close co-operation be brought about between this 
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A group of officers of 
American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists who were 
reelected to their posts 
at last week’s meeting 





Walter S. Williams 


Vice-President 








Alex Morrison, Secretary 


group and the A.A.T.C.C., as both 
organizations were committed to a 
program of fundamental research. 

The motion was made and carried 
that the association appoint a com- 
mittee of three to make a study of the 
research problem and report back to 
the organization within a year. One of the primary 
objects of this committee is to co-operate with represent- 
atives of other associations in the United States which 
are interested in or engaged in textile research. It was 
stated at the meeting that the United States Bureau of 
Standards would support such a textile research program 
to be backed by the organized industry as a whole. The 
need fo rthe correlation and dissemination of the infor- 
mation gained through group research was emphasized, 
and means for accomplishing this were discussed. 


Officers For Next Year 


Dr. E. H. Killheffer, Passaic, N. J., was re-elected 
president of the association at the annual election; other 
officers chosen were: vice-presidents, Walter S. Williams, 
and P. J. Wood; secretary, Alexander Morrison; coun- 
cilors-at-large, George A. Moran and Hugh Christison. 
Harry R. Davies, Boston, was elected treasurer in place 
of Winthrop C. Durfee who died recently. 

The secretary's report showed that the association is 
showing a steady growth, there now being a total mem- 
bership of over 1,200. A new section of the association 
was organized early in 1929, comprising the Middle 
Western territory. Attention was also given to the city 


ain which the next annual meeting of the association will 


be held. No definite action was taken on this matter, but 
several officials stated that it is quite possible that Boston 
will be selected. 

The convention was opened Friday at 2 p.m., when 
the 6lst council meeting was held; and at 3 o'clock the 
56th Research Committee meeting was scheduled. At 
8 p.m. the first technical session was held. W. S. 
Williams, Mount Hope Finishing Co., and vice-president 
of the association, presided. 


New Papers Presented 


The first paper presented was on the “Behavior of 
Ammonium Salts in the Dye Bath,” by Alan Claflin of 
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the L. B. Fortner Co. After commenting upon the grow- 
ing interest in the use of ammonium salts, which is due 
in part to recent economies in production, Mr. Claflin 
discussed the properties of ammonium acetate in relation 
to wool dyeing. This salt, which is one of the so-called 
“acid boiling” substances, is slightly acid to litmus in 
dilute solutions at above 100° F. On ordinary wool 
ammonium acetate acts as an alkali, while on carbonized 
wool it has an acid reaction. 

This causes a difference in behavior of the salt in 
dyeing the two classes of wool, and for this reason fur- 
ther research is necessary to determine whether the use 
of acid-boiling substances are suitable for wool dyeing. 
In the discussion following the paper several members 
commented upon the methods of determining the iso- 
electric point of wool. It has been found that the pH 
value of wool varies according to the treatment to which 
the fiber has been subjected. 


Silk Hosiery Dyeing 


The next paper was presented by Louis S. Zisman, 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., on “Variables in Silk 
Hosiery Dyeing.” In dyeing silk hosiery the rotary-drum 
type of machine is most widely used, he stated. Either 
the one-bath or the two-bath method may be employed. 
In the former process boiling-off and dyeing take place 
in the same bath, while in the latter method separate 
treatment for degumming and dyeing are necessary. 
Variables in dyeing, Mr. Zisman classified as follows: 
(1) stock variables, (2) soaking or throwing variables, 
(3) construction variables, (4) dyestuff variables. 

Under the first classification are included the use of 
two kinds of cotton or two varieties of silk, such as a 
white-gum silk and yellow-gum silk. Other causes of 
stock variation are uneven mercerization of cotton and 
“rusty” silk. Construction variables are due largely to 
the rapid changes in style of hosiery. Variations in the 
proportions of silk and cotton, resist splicing, and pekoes 
all involve new dyeing problems. 

Any changes made in the method of soaking or throw- 
ing are liable to cause variations in the subsequent dye- 
ing. In the dye bath itself a number of agents may cause 
variation in the shade and handle of the hosiery. The 
dyestuff, degumming agent, soap, finishing agent, water, 
etc., must all be kept uniform and the temperature of the 
bath must be under control to secure uniform results. 

Mr. Zisman said that, while no marked changes had 
been made in hosiery dyeing within the last year, a new 
method of package dyeing, employing a pressure and 
vacuum system, was now passing through an experi- 
mental stage. If this method can be perfected, the 
speaker said, the possibility of chafing in dyeing will be 
largely reduced. In reply to a question, Mr. Zisman 
stated that he preferred the one-bath method of dyeing, 
since in this process the danger from friction and chafing 
was greatly reduced. The one-bath method requires less 
time, but necessitates more careful handling. Mr. Zisman 
emphasized that careful tests be made of all dyes, chem- 
icals, and water before they are used, in order that the 
variables in dyeing may be reduced to the minimum. 


Sub-Committee Report 


Dr. Apell, chairman of the sub-committee on Research 
Survey, was the next speaker. He stated that the major 
considerations are, first, to determine what research 
should be done and, secondly, to decide how this should 
be conducted. After stating that the committee felt that 
any research undertaken should be primarily for the 
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benefit of their own members, he said that there is 
pressing need for precise quantitative data on the effect 
of various chemical processes on the properties of texti 
materials. While spare time research by individuals 
possible, the speaker said that this plan is general-y un- 
satisfactory and does not yield the best results. A bett. 
plan is to have a central committee which will assi 
work to research associates whose whole time can 
devoted to research problems. 

Dr. Olney, chairman of the committee on research, a: 
a past-president of the association, stated that he was 
looking forward to a larger program of research which 
would require the services of at least six full-time ass: 
ciates. He said that during the coming year every effort 
will be made to carry out as much of the program alread, 
outlined as is possible. The importance of co-operating 
and co-ordinating the work of the society on research 
problems with that of other technical and trade associa 
tions was stressed. Dr. Olney predicted that a general 
research program covering all phases of the textile in- 
dustry will be well under way within the next two years 

Several entertainment features were presented after 
the technical discussions had been concluded and the 
meeting was adjourned until 10 a.m. Saturday. 


¢ 

~ 
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Saturday Morning Session 


About 200 members were present when the meeting 
on Saturday morning was called to order by Dr. Kill- 
heffer. During the day the attendance was increased by 
the arrival of members from distant points. In the 
afternoon there were more than 250 present, making this. 
according to officers of the organization, the largest 
gathering of textile chemists and colorists to be held in 
the United States. 

“Sizing Rayon in a Silk Mill,” by Arthur K. Johnson, 
of Cheney Bros., was the first paper presented on Satur- 
day. Mr. Johnson stated that the successful use of rayon 
is dependent upon securing and maintaining rayon of the 
proper quality. To produce uniform results in sizing 
the following factors must be considered: the proper 
set-up, condition, and working of the machines; a careful 
operating force; proper sizing material, formula and 
technique ; and uniform atmospheric conditions. 

The purpose of sizing rayon in a silk mill is to increase 
the tensile strength of the rayon and to secure cohesion 
of the filaments and low frictional surfaces on the thread. 
Proper sizing aids in winding, warping, and weaving. 
The factors involved in selecting the method of sizing 
and the material to be used depends to a large degree 
upon the type of rayon used, the previous treatment to 
which it has been subjected, the density of the fabric, the 
subsequent use of the rayon (warp or filling), the rela- 
tive costs of the various sizing methods, and the materials 
that are available. 

In skein sizing two methods are employed: the first 
method consists of immersing of the skeins, supported 
on rods, in the sizing solution; and the second method 
consists of immersing wrapped packages of the rayon in 
the solution. Advantages of skein sizing mentioned by 
the speaker are simplicity, low consumption of size, and 
the aid in warping tight beams ; some of the disadvantages 
of this process are low production, high costs, unevenness, 
and danger of chafing. 


Sizing Rayon Discussed 


Spool to spool sizing has the advantage, the speaker 
stated, in uniform treatment and condition of the yarn, 
low consumption of size, and the ready supervision that 
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is possible in this process. Disadvantages of it are the 
high cost and small production possible. 

[he warp sizing rayon on the loom and in sizing 
machines was illustrated with slides of various machines 
for warp sizing, showing the arrangements to secure and 
control tension, size application, drying, and the speed of 
operation of the machines. The illustrations presented 
were of the warp sizer, manufactured by Charles B. 
Johnson, Paterson, N. J. Another warp sizing machine, 
manufactured by the Van Vlaanderson Machine Co., of 
Paterson, N. J., was also described by the speaker. 

Mr. Johnson stated that the sizing solution should be 
especially studied in regard to stability, fluidity, carrying 
power, and inertness. The advantages of warp-beam 
sizing outlined were as follows: good production, low 
costs, speed, low mechanical damage to the yarn, un- 
broken film for weaving, good beams, and flexible adjust- 
ment to use. The disadvantages mentioned were that it 
flattens the rayon, is liable to cause knots and slubs, and 
requires great care in adjustment and operation to avoid 
spoiled or damaged beams. 


Oiled Cotton 


The next paper presented at the Saturday morning 
session was on the subject of “Oiled Cotton and the 
Theory of Chemistry Involved,” by Hughes L. Siever, 
Borne Serymser Co. The object of oiling cotton is to 
relieve friction in the subsequent manufacturing process. 
The speaker stated that the process of lubricating cotton 
by oil spraying has now reached a high state of efficiency. 
The properties of the oil used are important, as the lubri- 
cant must be of such a nature as not to injure either the 
cotton or the carding equipment. For this reason, the 
speaker stated, ordinary oils cannot be used, but a suitable 
oil has been perfected which has been in use in a number 
of plants for more than five years. 

lt was pointed out that chemistry plays an important 
part in the question of the proper lubricant to use on the 
cotton, and definite studies of the various oils, before they 

used, are essential to obtain the best results in the 
handling of cotton. The methods of emulsifying oils, 
both mechanically and chemically, were outlined, and 
methods of application to cotton were described. The 
paper closed with a review of the results to be expected in 
textile processes from the use of oiled cotton. 


Research With the X-Ray 


Dr. George L. Clark, University of Illinois, spoke on 
‘the Present Status and Future Possibilities of X-Ray 
esearch on Textiles.” In this paper X-ray methods 

volving the latest technique for the study of the struc- 
ire of textile fibers were reviewed. The speaker ex- 

ined the interpretation of diffraction patterns of cotton, 
ercerized cotton, rayon, wood pulp, etc. Slides were 
own illustrating the crystalline structure of cellulose, 
existence of long chains of glucose residues, and the 

‘and shape of the colloidal micelles as deduced by 
ray data. The changes which take place during phys- 

and chemical treatment were described, and the 
orption of various chemicals in the fibers was shown. 

‘ speaker stated that X-ray studies have yielded valu- 

‘information on the properties of materials such as 

ber, formaldehyde, and other organic compounds. 

tinued research in the field of textile fibers is needed. 
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Dyeing Celanese 


paper covering “Dyeing and Finishing Celanese 
‘rics’ was presented by H. L. Platt, of the Celanese 
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Corporation of America. After tracing the development 
of Celanese as a synthetic textile fiber manufactured 
from cellulose acetate, Mr. Platt described the special 
dyestuffs that have been developed to overcome dyeing 
difficulties. The use of S.R.A. colors for dyeing Cela- 
nese when used alone or in conjunction with other fibers 
and textile materials—such as silk, wool, or cotton—was 
explained. 

The paper outlined the general properties of Celanese 
which are of importance to the dyer, and gave general 
methods for dyeing, bleaching, and scouring this fiber. 
Correct handling of it in the dyehouse, and the proper 
machines in which to process it were described. Special 
attention was called to the two-tone effects that are 
obtainable through the use of Celanese in conjunction 
with other fibers. The development of latest methods of 
printing Celanese were given, it being explained that no 
special equipment is needed in printing Celanese material. 
The proper methods to be used in dry cleaning, pressing 
and ironing Celanese were outlined. 

“Fashion and the Chemist,” was the title of an address 
delivered by Margaret Hayden Rorke, managing director, 
Textile Color Card Association of the United States, Inc. 
Miss Rorke outlined the history of color and of dyeing 
from ancient times down to the present, praising the 
rapid development of the dye industry in the United 
States during the last eight years. She stated that manu- 


facturers should study colors to increase the sales of their 
goods. 


Dyeing Viscose Fabrics 


Charles A. Seibert, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
presented a paper on, “Securing Uniform Shades in Dye- 
ing Viscose Fabrics.”” Mr. Seibert discussed the studies 
made by Whitaker, Hall, and others. He then reviewed 
the results of investigations of the behavior of approxi- 
mately 100 colors, and gave those which he had found to 
be especially desirable in obtaining uniform dyeings on 
rayon. 

He stated that the duPont company had made long 
and careful studies of the proper dyeing of rayon and 
outlined methods of dyeing by means of which previous 
difficulties in obtaining uniformity can be reduced or 
eliminated. He pointed out the importance of maintain- 
ing the correct temperature in dyeing rayon and empha- 
sized the effects improper temperature will have upon the 
dyeings. 

The final paper was presented by Ormond W. Clark, 
Umans Bros., Inc., on “Fast Color Dyeing in the Con- 
verting Plant.” In this address definite instructions were 
given for producing fast shades on cotton piece goods 
and fabrics containing various types of rayon. Mr. Clark 
described jigs, padders, and special equipment which 
are suitable for the application of vat and napthol colors. 
The properties and reactions of caustic soda, sodium 
hydrosulphite, and other chemicals used in dyeing these 
classes of colors were discussed. Considerable emphasis 
was placed on the necessity for close control of tem- 
perature when applying the vat colors. Various methods 
of oxidizing and developing were described by the 
speaker. Mr. Clark then gave several specific formulas 
which he has found to give the best results on different 
types of fabrics. 

The annual meeting was concluded with the dinner 
Saturday evening. The speakers at the banquet included 
the Hon. Harry A. Mackey, Mayor of Philadelphia; and 
Strickland Gillilan, the well-known humorist. The 
attendance was large. 
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Pretreatment of Cotton Piece 
Goods to Insure Best Results 


~ Kier Boiling 


By Carl D. Brandt 


INCE the production of a good, clear, #nd perma- 

nent white on finished cotton goods is dependent 

largely upon the efficiency of the kier boil, the 
greatest amount of care should be taken during the pre- 
liminary processes to which the goods are subjected. This 
is especially true when the one-boil method is used, be- 
cause any unevenness due to faulty bottoming might 
cause serious trouble in the processes to follow. So let 
us consider briefly the quality of water used and a few 
of the different treatments or combinations of treatments 
which may be given before boiling. 


Importance of Pure Water 


The value of good water can hardly be overestimated, 
and since the quality of water varies greatly in different 
localities, each source must be considered independently. 
Water from rivers or ponds is generally quite soft but 
often contains impurities and coloring matter held in 
suspension. Sedimentation and filtration will correct 
such faults. On the other hand, water from springs or 
deep wells will often be clear, but rather high in mineral 
matter held in solution. Perhaps the most troublesome 
of the mineral matters is iron. Any appreciable amount 
present in the final wash waters will detract greatly from 
the final degree of white obtained, causing the goods to 
lack brightness. A typical analysis of a water found 
very satisfactory might be of interest, and is as follows: 

Raw Water Filtered Water 
(from deep (as used ) 
wells) parts parts per 
per million million 


Carbon Dioxide 10.0 3 
Dissolved Oxygen 5 2.0 10.2 
Alkalinity (Methyl Orange) 44.0 42.0 
[ron 0.65 0.15 


In this case the raw water was sprayed onto a bed of 
coke and filtered through a sand filter, in order to reduce 
the iron content to as low a figure as possible. The 
hardness was not considered sufficient to warrant special 
softening treatment. Over a period of two years this 
water gave excellent results with both the chlorine and 
peroxide methods of bleaching. 


Plant-Scale Experiments 


In order to determine the most efficient method of 
treating cotton piece goods previous to kier boiling, the 
following plant-scale experiments were made: 

1. The dry goods 


were saturated with and 
packed into the kier. 


water 


2. The fabric was wet out, then saturated through a 


solution of 245° Tw. soda ash, and pack into kier. 
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3. Washed with hot water, then saturated through a 
solution of soda ash at 24° Tw., and packed into kier, 

4. Washed through a hot soap solution (using about 
2% on the weight of the dry goods). This was followed 
with a cold-water wash and saturation as above. 

5. The dry goods were passed through hot pine-oil 
soap solution (using 2% on weight of dry goods) and 


steeped over night. 
saturated as in No. 3. 

6. The fabric was run through 4° Tw. acid (two parts 
sulphuric and one part muriatic), steeped over night, then 
washed and saturated as in No. 3. 

7. The dry goods were treated with malt solution 
(using 145% diastafor on the weight of the dry goods) 
and steeped over night; then washed and saturated as 
in No. 3. 

All these varied treatfnents were given with the idea 
of removing as much of the foreign matter from the 
fabric as possible, so that during the kier boil the alkali 
present might do its work in a most thorough manner. 
It is a great advantage and aid in obtaining good results 
in boiling to have the goods in the cleanest possible con- 
dition as they go into the kier. 


Then the cloth was washed and 


Method for Making Comparisons 


All of these experiments were made under identical 
conditions. The kier used was of the Allen type of 
two-ton capacity. In all cases the fabrics used for the 
tests were of similar construction, and each kier lot 
weighed approximately 4,000 lb. Great care was taken in 
making up the kier charges that the liquor volume and 
alkali concentration were held constant in each case. 

The efficiency of the preliminary treatments was deter- 
mined by analysis of the kier liquors. Of course, in the 
end it is the final result that counts; that is, the appear- 
ance of the finished goods. It is, however, difficult to 
distinguish slight differences in degree of finish; and so, 
rather than use the fabrics for comparison, the liquor 
obtained from the kier at the end of the boil was com- 
pared as to color and alkali concentration. It was rea- 
soned that since all tests were made under similar condi- 
tions, the greater the amount of dirt and foreign matter 
entering the kier at the start, the greater would be the 
color and dirt in the kier liquor at the end of the boil. 


Drawing of Samples 


Samples were drawn from the bottom of the kier at 
the completion of the boil which ran 12 hours at 25 Ib 
gage pressure. These samples were allowed to cool to 
room temperature and then the degree of color present 
was determined. This was done in the regular hydrogen 
ion block comparator. The most heavily colored solution 
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Prior to 1800, the kier was merely a wooden 
vat in which goods were placed to be treated 
with hot liquors, the lye itself being heated tn- 
dependently. In 1800 John Turnbull devised 
an apparatus which utilized steam for boiling 
cotton under pressure. Methods of heating and 
circulating the liquor were gradually improved. 


was chosen to serve as the basis of comparison and was 
assigned the value of 100. All of the other samples 
were matched to that one and a relative value or per- 
centage assigned to each; for example, if a sample is 
rated at 50 that means that it contains one-half the 
amount of coloring present in the standard or most highly 
colored of the group. As a further check on results, 
each liquor portion was titrated and the alkali remaining 
it the end of the boil determined. In the table given this 
is expressed as a percentage of the alkali present in the 
make-up liquor. This originally contained in 1,200 gal.: 

100 lb. caustic soda—76°. 

60 Ib. silicate of soda—42° Be. 

40 lb. kier assistant. 


‘reliminary Treatment No........ 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
juor Color 100 95 91 72 69 44 
nal Liquor Strength ..........«- 77 85 63 69 77 77 80 


Results of the Tests 


When the final bleached samples taken from each test 
't were compared it was found that Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 
owed very little variation, and no particular one could 
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In this article Mr. Brandt discusses the 
value of pure water in_ kier-boiling 
cotton piece goods and emphasizes the 
importance of properly treating the fabric 
before packing in the kier. The author 
gives the results of a number of plant- 
scale tests to determine the relative effi- 


ciency of various pretreatment methods. 


be singled out as being superior to the others. On the 
other hand, Nos. 5, 6, and 7, which likewise as a group 
were very much alike, could easily be picked from the 
entire group of seven. As to hand or feel there was no 
noticeable difference in the entire group. Due to over- 
sight, no final weight determinations were made, but these 
surely would have been of interest as they might have 
served as a basis for determining the amount of matter 
removed. 


Basis for Comparisons 


In the table given, it will be noted that test No. 2 
is assigned the value of 100 for color as this was the 
most highly colored sample and was used as the basis for 
comparison. Test No. 1 shows less color and also less 
final alkalinity. This is due to the fact that this lot was 
not saturated through the soda ash liquor, and conse- 
quently contained less alkali at the start. The lower 
color content was also due to the fact that no soda ash 
was present, with the result that the boil-out was slightly 
less efficient and less of the coloring matters were re- 
moved from the goods. 

Starting with the third test it will be seen that the final 
liquor color becomes less, while the alkali concentration 
becomes greater. This is as one would expect, as the 
cleaner goods apparently require less alkali. 

There is also another condition that should be men- 
tioned. That is, whenever the goods are subjected to a 
hot preliminary treatment there is some change brought 
about which causes the alkaline kier liquor to act more 
thoroughly during the boil-out. The last five tests (with 
the exception of the acid saturation, which was cold, but 
which reacts similarly to hot alkali processes) were run 
hot, and the final alkali concentration is correspondingly 
lower than that in test No. 2, showing that greater reac- 
tion has taken place. 


Conclusions 


1. Pretreatment of the goods by saturating with cold 
water, with soda ash solution, or with soap solution, gives 
similar results. 

2. A preliminary treatment with hot pine-oil soap or 
with cold acid, followed by an over-night steep produces 
superior results. 


3. Steeping over night in malt solution, followed by 
washing and finally saturating with a solution of soda ash 
before piling in the kier is the most efficient treatment. 
This method removes the greatest amount of foreign 
matter from the goods and less alkali is consumed in the 
kier. 
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MOUNT is, broadly speak- 
ing, the means provided 
for the direct attachment 

of a specimen to the microscope, 
and for the proper arrangement 
and control of it. As has been 
pointed out in previous articles, 
the field of view through the 
microscope is very limited. It 
becomes of utmost consequence, 
therefore, to have the subject 
under investigation firmly 
mounted and so oriented that 
efficient use may be made of the 
desired range of optical accesso- 
ries. The nature of the mount 


Article VII 
Mounting Textile 


Specimens 


In this article Mr. Schwarz dis- 
cusses various methods of mounting 
specimens for examination under 
the microscope, and gives directions 
for preparing mounts of textile 
fibers and filaments. The author 
describes the technique in making 
temporary and permanent mounts, 
and suggests methods of labeling and 





Don’t Be Afraid of 


the Microscope 


By Edward R. Schwarz, S.B., A. T. I. 


We are 
dealing with microscopic dis- 
tances throughout and there can 
be no question but that the con- 
nection between object and car- 


urement of no value. 


rier must be rigid. Movement 
of only 0.0001 mm. will, in 
many instances, entirely ruin a 
series of observations. Then, 
too, for work at high magnifi- 
cations, the whole of the object 
which is in the field of view, 
must be quite motionless to pre- 
vent blurring of the image. This 
is of importance for visual work, 
but is vital for photography. 





must be such that proper illumi- 
nation can be secured readily, 
and of such character that the 
details of the specimen, whether 
of structure or dimension, may 
As a 


foundation for the specimen, 


be most clearly shown. 


as “slides” are widely employed. 
Thus, for illuminating the speci- 
men, either direct or transmitted aan. 54 5 
light may be used at will. 
Several functions of a micro- 
mount are of importance. Re- 
sults obtainable without difficulty on one sort of ar- 
rangement are often quite impossible with another. A 
thorough understanding of the principles involved will 
be found essential to real knowledge of textile micros- 
copy. It is not sufficient to provide a convenient and 
perfect illumination. The object must also be so mounted 
that it can be controlled as to position. For this purpose 
the slide or other foundation acts as a carrier, and is con- 
trolled in turn by the pressure of spring clips, or by 
means of a mechanical stage (Article VI, Fig. 3 ). 
Nearly all good devices of this sort are arranged to 
traverse the slide in two directions, with latitude sufh- 
cient to insure the possibility of the progressive inspec- 
tion of the entire surface of a slide measuring 3x1 in. 
It will be obvious that, if the specimen is to be moved 
about by means of the slide, it will be necessary to fasten 
it to the glass by some means. This is particularly true 
where measurements are to be made, since any motion of 
the object relative to the slide, at once renders the meas- 


Article V, 
etry,” Oct. 26. 
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filing mounted specimens. 
are using the microscope in connec- 
tion with textiles, or are contemplat- 
ing such use, should find the infor- 
mation in this article valuable. 


: ; _Article I, “Possibilities of Microscope in Tex- 
transparent slips of glass known tile Industry,” April 27; 

Microscope Applicable to Textile Industry,” 
May 18; Article III, “Handling the Microscope 
with Efficiency and Understanding,” June 22 and 
June 29; Article IV, “Methods of Illumination,” 
“Useful Accessory Equip- 
ment,” Sept. 21; Article 


All who 


Preservation of Specimens 


Certain objects are of only 
temporary interest, and do not 
require a permanent mount. 
Others must be preserved in- 
definitely; and where unique 
features might be well-nigh im- 
possible of duplication, perma- 
nent preservation of the speci- 
men is of a great deal of value. 
Properly prepared balsam 
mounts will last for years when 
carefully stored. Fibers or tex- 
tile cross-sections may be preserved in dry mounts for long 
periods of time. Whatever the type of mount or speci- 
men, care should be taken to store the material in a dark, 
dust-free location where there is the least danger of 
severe fluctuations of temperature and where there is a 
minimum risk of the action of moisture from the air. 

Some specimens must be stored horizontally, but where 
this is not necessary, boxes 
of various kinds may be 
conveniently zmployed. 
Horizontal storage can be 
provided for by keeping the 
small boxes on end. They 
may be fastened in rows to 
a baseboard, or built up in 
units as desired. Such an ar- 
rangement will be found ex- 
tremely convenient for stor- 
ing clean, dry slides in readi- 


Article II, ‘‘Types of 


VI, “Textile Microm- 





Bchwarz 


Fig.4. Mount for Direct 
Illumination 
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ness for immediate use. One style of box is shown in 
Fig. 1. While this type of box is quite suitable for 
storage purposes, it is really intended more for use as a 
carrying case, or for holding slides that are undergoing 
an extended examination. When a permanent case is 
desired, the unit illustrated in Fig. 2 will be found en- 
tirely satisfactory. This case is built so that sections 
may be added at any time, and it presents a neat and 
finished appearance. The horizontal, numbered trays 
are of aluminum, and carry the slides flat in separate 
compartments, so that their labels are entirely vistble. 
Balsam and kindred mounts may be stored double, the 
lower slide carrying its label on the opposite end from 


} 


at of the upper. Of course, slides mounted with fluids 
vhich tend to be sticky, or unprotected dry mounts 
(lig. 8), must be filed separately. Systematic arrange- 
nent of the specimens into groups is easy; and with at 
least 25 trays at one’s disposai, there should be no trouble 
in locating any desired slide immediately. 


ast 


+ 
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- any great pains need be taken. 


Various mountings of textile specimens 
for microscopic examination are shown 
in this group. Fig. 3 is a mount for 
stereoscopic microscope. Fig. 5 shows 


four transparent mounts. Fig. 6 shows 


built-up cells for thick specimens and 


Fig. 8 presents two dry mounts. 





Of the types of mount available, the least intricate is 
simple placement of the specimen on the stage of the 
microscope. For routine work this method is used quite 
frequently. The mechanical stage, if one is used, must 
be removed, and spring clips utilized to retain the speci- 
men in position. Fibers in bulk, yarn, and small pieces 
of fabric are conveniently examined in this fashion, par- 
ticularly with the stereoscopic microscope. The depth of 
focus with this instrument is so great compared with the 
usual mono-objective microscepe, that it is seldom that 
Of course, wrinkles 
should be smoothed out, and the sample kept as flat as 
possible. To aid in accomplishing this latter result, the 
use of a thin, rectangular cover-glass (see later para- 
graph) above the specimen may be of value. The pres- 
sure of the spring-clips on the glass flattens out the 
specimen very satisfactorily. 

Care must be taken with the illumination, however, to 
avoid undesirable reflection of light from the upper and 
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Fig. 1. 
Mounted 
(Right and Left) Cabinets for 
Storing Mounted Specimens 





Fisher Scientific Co 


lower surfaces of the glass. An ordinary slide will serve 
the purpose for want of a better. Where the specimen 
is small—i.e., a short piece of yarn, a fragment of cloth, 
or a bunch of fibers—the material may be placed between 
two glass slides, and the slides fastened together by 
means of a gummed label at either end (Fig. 3). All 
such samples are intended for use at comparatively low 
magnifications with 48-, 40-, 32-, or at most 16-mm. 
objectives. The working distance of objectives of higher 
power will be found insufficient to accommodate the 
upper glass, aside from difficulties in using any but 
transmitted light for illumination. It is also true that 
higher-power objectives are corrected for use with cover 
glasses averaging only 0.18 mm. in thickness. 


Mounting Filaments 


In the case of yarns or filaments in general, some 
means must be provided to keep the portion to be ex- 
amined in the center of the field. Usually the exertion 
of a moderate tension on the yarn will enable the operator 
to accomplish this. A specially prepared slide, which car- 
ries a guide wire (pigtail) at one end and a small clip 
cemented at the other, will hold the yarn in place. One 
end of the filament or yarn is placed under the clip and 
the loose end passed through the eye of the guide wire. 
\ small weight, sufficient to give the desired tension, is 
attached to this loose end and allowed to hang freely 
beyond the limits of the stage. The filament should be 
kept parallel with the surface of the slide and as close 
to it, without actual contact, as possible. This arrange- 
ment will be found to be particularly advantageous for 
use when measuring yarn diameters and twist. The ten- 
sion should be sufficient to just straighten the yarn, but 
not enough to stretch it; the amount of tension needed 
may be determined closely by means of a crimp test. 
Other accessories may be designed to suit the particular 
case at hand. For general routine ex- 
aminations the yarn-carrier shown in 
Article V, Fig. 20, will prove convenient. 

In mounting small pieces of fabric for 
an examination of cross-section by direct 
illumination, the writer has had good 
success with a small metal clamp, shown 
in Fig. 4. \ will 
be found Herzog in 


similar device 


Fig. 7. 
described by 
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Boxesfor Holding 
Specimens. 





Turntable for 
Preparing Mounts 


Spencer Lens Co. 


Fig. 2. 





Fisher Scientific Co. 


Kuntseide for October, 1929, p. 338, Fig. 14. A frag- 
ment of the fabric to be studied is cut accurately with a 
sharp razor blade and placed between the metal bars. 
The screws are tightened until the fabric is firmly held 
in position, but not crushed. The metal blocks are ac- 
curately machined on a surface grinder so that their 
faces match exactly and in such a manner as to insure 
adjacent faces being at right angles with each other. It 
is certain, therefore, that when the cleanly cut edge of 
the fabric is flush with the top surface of the clamp, the 
fabric section will be in a plane at 90 deg. with the optical 
axis of the microscope, and thus will be uniformly in 
focus. 

When it is necessary to have the section mounted hori- 
zontally, a slide is prepared by cementing to its surface 
a glass shelf upon which the clamp may be laid, or which 
may carry the fabric sample directly. The latter would 
be the case when materials of some stiffness and thick- 
ness, such as plushes, carpeting, etc., are to be examined. 
A slide with a glass shelf attached is shown in Fig. 5C. 


Transparent Mounts 


The conventional mount for microscopic examination 
may be classed as one which completely restrains the 
sample in some transparent medium. The support for 
the specimen is formed by a glass slide having a plane 
surface, or one which is provided with one or more 
concave depressions (Fig. 54). A very thin (usually 
0.18-mm.) glass disk or square is used to cover the speci- 
men; this is known as a “cover-glass.” Usually the 
specimen is so thin that there remains but little space to 
be filled by the mounting medium between the surface 
of the slide and the underside of the cover-glass. Since 


the media are commonly of such a nature as eventually 
to fasten the cover-glass in position by a gluing or 
other 


form of cementing action, such mounts are 
extremely easy to prepare and will last 
for long periods of time. 

If the specimen proves too thick for 
convenient mounting in the manner 
described, some sort of built-up cell 
may be used. The necessity for this 
will be indicated by the failure of th: 
nounting medium to completely fill the 

(Continued on page 91) 
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Progress 


in Manufacturing Methods 


Reviewed by Textile Division A.S.M.E. 


HE PROGRESS REPORTS issued by the various divisions 
ot the American Society of Mechanical Engineers form a his- 
torical record of the significant events of the year and show the 
trend of future developments in the major industries. The prog- 
ress report, presented herewith in part, was contributed by the 
Executive Committee of the Textile Division. The members 
of this committee are Edwin H. Marble, chairman; McRea 
Parker, vice-chairman; Wm. L. Conrad, secretary; Earle R. Stall, 
Henry M. Burke, and Paul A. Merriam. The report follows: 


HE year 1929 has shown a marked improvement 
in the attitude of textile-mill owners toward the 
adoption of better machinery and methods. Con- 
sequently, the more progressive manufacturers have been 
able to improve their product and at the same time 
reduce their costs, with the result that many are showing 
profits while the industry in general is considered to be 
still in a state of depression. At the same time, many 
nills of proved inefficiency, for want of progressive 
leadership or capital, have been forced to close. Con- 
tinuation of this trend will inevitably bring to the front 
. group which will continue in business and make money, 
while others will have to go out of business, and the 
result will be to put the industry in a healthy situation 
un. 
(he machinery manufacturers, appreciative of this 
tuation, are bending their efforts to improve their 
uipment, and those that are successful are taking 
ders. This’ improvement is generally shown in the 
loption or more general use of anti-friction bearings, 
ut gears, ete., in an effort to reduce vibration to a 
inimum. 


Demand for Engineers 


\s a result of this tendency toward improvement in 
cthods within the factory and the machinery developed 
ior the industry, there is an increased demand for trained 
en from textile and engineering schools. The plant 
ugineer has definitely taken his place in industry, and 
(he more progressive textile concerns are availing them- 
lves of his services. 
This interest in scientific methods has created a 
mand for more and better equipment for the testing 
materials at various stages of manufacture. As an 
sample of this, an improved machine has been placed 
the market during the year for bursting tests on 
utted fabrics which gives more uniform results than 
‘eviously were obtainable. 


+ 


Humidity Control 


Uhere is a growing appreciation of proper humidity 
d its accurate control, and this is being applied not 
tly in more mills than formerly, but over a wider range 
Developments in this line will 


in the individual mill. 
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undoubtedly lead to more knowledge of the subject and 
to improved control. 


New Materials for Machinery 


In the effort to obtain improved operation of ma- 
chinery, there has been a search for improved materials 
of construction, and some of the newer materials, such 
as those embodying artificial resins of the nature of bake- 
lite, have been introduced. These have found their place 
in bobbins, spools, pickers, etc. In rayon manufacture, 
alloy metals have to a considerable extent replaced glass 
where acid-resisting qualities were required. 


Rayon 


The processes and machinery employed in the manu- 
facture of textiles are fundamentally similar though 
used on various raw materials. These include the so- 
called “synthetic fibers,” generally referred to as rayon, 
but because this material is a chemical product and rela- 
tively new, it appears well to give it separate considera- 
tion. 

The marked increase in the output of rayon is in 
itself worthy of note. Factories have continued to spring 
up in almost mushroom fashion, both in this country and 
in Europe. As result of this growth, and the concur- 
rent demand for the product, the output of rayon for the 
calendar year 1929 can be safely estimated at close to 
400,000,000 Ib. 

The extent of this phenomenal growth is significant, 
for it brings out the fact that rayon is replacing other 
materials as well as finding novel uses of its own. Much 
machinery previously used on other fibers is being con- 
verted to the use of rayon, while at the same time new 
machinery is being designed.for its special use. Con- 
siderable progress has been made in this direction 
during 1929. 

While rayon is still manufactured under four basic 
processes, many modifications have been made in these 
with the result that a near approach has been made to 
real silk, both in fineness and appearance. At the same 
time its other properties have been improved, resulting 
in greater resistance to heat and better affinity for dyes. 
Hosiery made entirely of rayon is now a fact, and a 
rayon sewing thread has been placed on the market 
during the year. 


Preparation of Fibers 


In the matter of preparation, which applies in general 
to all forms of raw textile material, greater attention is 
being paid to grading and cleaning of the material used. 
This has been especially true in cotton, because of 
attempts to use lower grades which are mechanically 
picked and less carefully ginned. This has resulted in 
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radical improvement in machines for opening, blending, 
cleaning, and picking. Machinery which has been devel- 
oped for cotton has found application, with some minor 
alterations, to wool, with substantial results. This dual 
application has permitted some degree of standardiza- 
tion, with resulting economy in manufacture and sale 
of this equipment. 


Carding 


In carding, greater attention is being paid to more 
uniform webs, with corresponding reduction of varia- 
tion in counts. To this end, a more accurate weigh box 
has been introduced during the year and an improvement 
made on the Scotch feed. This improved feed lays a 
wider and thinner sliver than in previous feeds, 
permitting a greater degree of 
overlapping of the sliver, with 
correspondingly greater smooth- 





Out of the electric stop motion has grown the idea of 
complete electric control of the loom. This is accom- 
plished by equipping the loom with an individual motor 
of the double squirrel-cage type, which is capable of 
giving a high starting torque when thrown directly across 
the line. This permits a push-button control of the 
motor, with a resulting facility of starting and stopping 
the loom from any working position taken by the weaver. 

In the manufacture of rugs there has been a general 
movement toward looms of greater width in order to 
meet the demands of the trade. Looms capable of weav- 
ing fabrics 15 feet wide are not uncommon, and equip- 
ment for widths up to 20 ft. has been installed. 

With the growing demand for color, new dyes have 
been introduced which give brighter colors, dye more suc- 

cessfully when treated in neutral 
baths, and are better able to with- 
stand hard wear. The insistence 


ness and uniformity in the rov- 
ings taken from the card. 

Cut rayon stock, too, is being 
carded with a greater degree of 
success through the better work- 
ing knowledge of materials and 
special arrangements for their 
proper handling. 

Advances have been made in 
the kind and quality of oil sup- 
plied the textile trade for the 
lubrication of the stock. Research 
has produced oils of a mineral 
basis which are successfully re- 


placing the more expensive 


Textile Division Elects 


Officers 


MEETING of the Textile Division 
of the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers was held on Friday, Dec. 
6, at the Engineering Auditorium, New 
York City. The program of the meeting 
included the election of officers, the pre- 
sentation of the annual progress report of 
the executive committee, and the reading 
of a paper on the subject of “Range Drives 
for Finishing Plants,” by Wendell S. 
Brown. <A full report of Mr. Brown’s 
address will be published in an early issue 
of TEXTILE Wor tp. 
The officers of the executive committee 


on fast colors is more general. 
Dyes have been developed for es- 
pecial use of rayon with more uni- 
form results. Peroxide bleaching 
is finding greater use in the bleach- 
ing of cotton yarn and piece 
goods. It also is being used to 
greater extent on woolen piece 
goods to meet the present demand 
for bleached fabrics in women’s 
wear. 

Marked progress is develop- 
ing in the direction of grouping 
finishing - plant machinery in 
series or in ranges. This, among 





vegetable oils. 


elected for the ensuing year are Henry M. 


other important advantages, 


Perhaps the outstanding devel- Burke, chairman; McRea Parker, vice- Secures elimination of the inter- 
opment in spinning is the appli- Psa i ” “% = rae SRCEOTaTY ; mediate handling. It is antici- 
° o ° ; B > Stx 7 } > g : 
cation of variable speed to the arle R. Stall, aul A. Merriam, and 


spindles. This permits giving 
more equal tension to the yarn 
throughout the spinning cycle. 
Unequal tension was the result with constant-speed spin- 
dles. Variable speed permits greater production per 
spindle, as the maximum speed of the spindle is no 
longer determined by a condition which exists during 
only a fractional part of the working cycle of the spin- 
ning spindle. 

Another development which is not new but which has 
received a great deal of attention during the past year 
is the so-called “mule spinning frame” for spinning 
woolen yarns from roping taken off a woolen card. This 
type of machinery has been on the market for several 
years, but recent improvements have materially altered it 
so that frames are now available over quite a range of 
counts. 


Weaving 


Power looms are now designed especially for rayon. 
These looms are fundamentally the same as the ordinary 
loom, but have refinements and features which adapt 
them better to rayon. 

The automatic loom has been improved by construct- 
ing it heavier and by using anti-friction bearings for 
the main journals. In addition, more attention has been 
paid to the kinematics of design, resulting in harness 
motions of smoother acceleration and head motions freer 
of variation caused by the picker action. 

There is a tendency toward a greater use of the elec- 
tric type of stop motion since these have been improved 
aver the older electric devices. 
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Herbert E. W. Scott. 


pated that this form of operation 
will eventually be extended to 
other departments of the tex- 
tile industry. 

The gradual but certain influence of the cutting-up 
trade has never been more in evidence than in the past 
year. Today the fabric must be finished, ready for the 
needle; there must be practically a permanent set not 
affected by the steam pressing now almost universally 
used by clothiers. The fabric is subjected to a processing 
that gives it a clean, even luster, a feel pleasing to the 
touch, and a set of permanent conditioning that can be 
depended upon. Several types of machines have been 
introduced, all embodying the same general principles of 
steaming the fabric when rolled upon a cylinder, while 
enclosed in a mantle or wrapper, and exhausting the 
steam from the body before removing it. 

The use of rayon in the cotton trade has brought about 
demand for lighter machinery, but of higher speed 
capacity and capable of closer adjustment. 

In general, practically all machinery in the finishing 
departments for all fabrics has had to be redesigned to 
meet the call for increased speed in the various processes. 

Knitting 

The production of heavy knitted fabrics closely re- 
sembling the woven product has caused no little interest 
and speculation in the textile field. These fabrics are 
closely bodied and are finding a ready acceptance for 
top coatings and heavy overcoating. The fact that 
knitting machine produces this fabric many times as fast 


as a loom could produce its equivalent, has given the 
weaving trade some food for thought. 
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ard-I'wisted Worsted Yarns 


By C.R.E. 


ERTAIN tendencies in the worsted industry and 

the growing demand for special types of yarn to 

produce definite and novel effects in cloth seem 
to bring to mind certain questions. Of what use, for 
example, is wool of fine quality and soft handle for some 
of the present-day fabrics in the production of which 
crepe-like twist is given the yarns? What use are twist- 
less drawing machines, preserving to the utmost the 
bulkiness and soft handle of the wood, when in the spin- 
ning or twisting process the material is given a super- 
hard twist making the yarn handle rough and harsh? 

In broad outline, the answer to both questions is that 
neither the fine wool nor the manipulative care in comb- 
ing and French drawing can be dispensed with if satis- 
factory results are to be obtained. In fact some of these 
yarns can only be spun when the greatest care is exer- 
cised in the selection and in the processing of the wool. 

For the hard-twisted yarns required for certain 
fabrics, only the best-grown wool of good and uniform 
length can be used. Fine wools alone have that com- 
bination of flexibility and torsional strength which 
enables them to be made into fine, hard-twisted yarns 
of level character. The wools must be fine to give the 
requisite number of fibers per thread for spinning pur- 
poses. Coarser-fibered wools are less suitable for this 
work; and, in addition to lack of poise in yarn or fabric 
form they give considerable trouble in spinning. Twist 
in wool of this nature would soon produce twine; the 
torsional strength would be insufficient, and the yarns 
would be defective because they were badly spun. 

For hard-twisted yarns it is also necessary to have 
wools of good uniform length; actually, of course, no 
top is absolutely uniform in fiber length, but some are 
worse than others in this respect. Hard twist in a yarn 
lacking uniformity in character because of irregular 
fibers in the top from which it is spun, gives an appear- 
ance of still greater irregularity. The yarn is not really 
less level, but under excessive twist its appearance is 
very bad. Whatever the yarn looks like in the thread 
form, so it will appear in the cloth, if the latter is clear 
finished. If anything can be sacrificed at this stage, 
it is “handle”; but there is such a close relationship 
between fineness and handle, and between fineness and 
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torsional strength, that the spinner dare not substitute 
a lower and cheaper grade for the fine and uniform tops 
required for this purpose. 

What can be done by machinery to enhance any quality 
in wool? In the foregoing one point has been empha- 
sized; viz., the making of uniform yarns so that, when 
twist in excess is applied, it does not run to thin places 
and make weak yarns. In other words, it is sought 
to produce yarn that will be perfectly uniform. To 
accomplish this, combing must be adequately performed 
and all fibers must be kept under perfect control in 
drawing and spinning. 

Is this possible, and what measure of success is 
attained in this direction? Success in wool combing is 
often measured by the proficiency of the comber in 
passing short noil fibers into the top. This can only be 
commended when the tops are to be French-drawn and 
mule-spun. As yet in England, for example, only about 
5% of the worsted yarns are made on that system. 
Double combing is practiced, but only for mohair, 
alpaca, and colored Botany, or when a very low per- 
centage of white is required for marls, twists, and 
grandrelles—or when the wool is to be spun to very fine 
counts, such as 90s or 100s. 

In making uniform yarns, certain sections of the 
trade have been called upon to exercise a greater amount 
of skill and care than others—for example, spinners of 
“cashmere” yarns, marls, twists, etc., and single fillings 
for brilliantines, etc., from mohair. What measures 
have spinners of these yarns taken to ensure results? 

Looking at their systems in a very casual manner, it 
is noticed that each has large sets of drawing, consist- 
ing of ten, eleven or twelve processes. This is a feature 
worth noticing in passing. Suggestions have been made 
that the drawing processes might be cut down consid- 
erably and a roving made in three or four operations. 
Without wholly condemning the proposed system as 
being worthless, it ought to be said that before it can 
be successful greater care will have to be exercised in 
combing and finishing in order to present to the drawer 
not only a well-combed top, but one with top slivers 
absolutely uniform in weight and thickness throughout 
one lot. 
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HE new building of the 

Apex Hosiery Co., Phila- 

delphia, Pa., is expected 
to be ready for occupancy about 
the middle of December. This 
addition is located at Rising 
Sun Ave, and Luzerne St., and 
is immediately adjacent to the 
main plant of the company. 
The addition consists of six 
stories and a basement, 96 x 
65 ft., and is of steel and rein 
forced-concrete construction. It 
is estimated that the cost of the 
building, exclusive of machin 
ery and equipment, will exceed 
$150,000. The White Con 
struction Co. erected the addi- 
tion, and Fred A. Muhlenberg, 
Reading, Pa., was the architect. 

Although considerable equipment for the production 
of full-fashioned hosiery will be installed in the new 
plant, a large section of the building will be utilized! for 
the expansion of the finishing department. The instal- 
lation of machinery in the new structure, added to the 
present equipment of the company, will give a total of 
about 600 full-fashioned hosiery machines. 

The Apex Hosiery Co. specializes in the manufac- 
ture of full-fashioned hosiery of the highest quality as 
well as the finer gages. With an additional plant 
capacity of 52,000 sq.ft., the company now plans to 
enlarge its finishing department. 

Completion of the new structure this year will mark 
the latest step in the growth of this company, bringing it 
into the first rank of full-fashioned manufacturers in 
this country. This expansion has been accomplished 
within 30 years, the firm having been founded in 1900 
by Robert Meyer, father of William Meyer, the present 
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Views in Knitting and Reeling Departments 
Apex Hosiery 
Builds Large Addition 








head of the Apex Hosiery Co. 

When the company was first 
organized it occupied a small 
building at Cambria and Ormes 
St., where less than 40 full- 
fashioned machines were placed 
in operation. The firm remained 
in this plant until 1923, when 
it moved to the present address 
at Fifth & Luzerne Sts., bring- 
ing the original machinery and 
adding considerable to it in the 
new building. Three years 
after moving it was necessary 
to erect the first addition, and 
this was done in 1926. Now, 
three years later, we find the 
second addition being com- 


Dyehouse of Apex Hosiery Co. pleted. This expansion will 


give the company one of the 
most modernly equipped hosiery mills in its vicinity. 
William Meyer, the present president of the firm, 
has been active with the concern since 1908. He is now 
recognized as one of the leaders in the manufacture of 
full-fashioned hosiery in the United States. He studied 
in Germany for several years after his father had es- 
tablished the business, and upon his return to this 
country spent several years in various capacities in the 
mill, familiarizing himself with all the details of the 
business. In 1922, when he became head of the firm, 
approximately 100 full-fashioned machines were in 
operation, as compared with 600 soon to be running in 
both buildings. Mr. Meyer is also president of the 
Schuylkill Valley Mills, the Royersford Needle Co., and 
the Royersford Embroidery Works. 
William Rummel is the treasurer of the Apex Hosiery 
Co.; William P. Datz is the secretary; and F. Elwood 
Struve is the general manager. 
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“STRAND’—A 


Rayon Thread 


for the Needle Arts 


By H.S. E. 


tT SEEMED apparent at one time that needle em- 

broidery was to become a lost art in an age featured 

by automobiles and flappers. But thanks to rayon no 
immediate fear need be felt on this score; for of all the 
beautiful pieces of embroidery none stand out so strik- 
ingly or are as exquisite as those worked with rayon 
threads. 

Under the generic name of “strand” a handsome cord 
thread has been put on the market which is doing, and 
will continue to do, much to make the home beautiful 
by way of embroidered articles. The make-up of the 
thread, as shown at Fig. 1, is as follows: A is the single 
300-denier yarn doubled to make B the 2-ply yarn 
which is quadrupled to make C the 
finished 8-ply product. 

the thread A has 8 to 10 turns, 
inserted counterclockwise; B has 
9 to 11 turns, inserted clockwise ; 
and C has 2 to 34 turns, inserted 
counterclockwise. These twists con- 
titute the range to be used, but 
because of differences of opinion 
as to the appearance of the finished 
product that any particular twists 
may have, the selection of those 
most suitable must be left to the 
liscretion of the individual manu- 
I turer. 

[he manufacturing procedure is 
graphically portrayed at Fig. 2, 
which shows practically the entire 
gamut of processes and their order. 
mething depends upon the char- 
ter of machinery employed; the 
state of the raw material, whether 
spools or in skeins; and whether 

material is dyed or not. 
The scope of this article will be 
largely restricted to the twisting 
process, as the handling of the 
skeins has been very fully dealt 
ith in rayon literature and as a 
mewhat detailed account of twist- 

will be of particular value to 
‘reader interested in the making 
0! rayon thread. 

(he twisting can be done on the 
six type of machinery, or it may 
done on the regular twisting 
chines familiar to the cotton and 
Woolen trades. In fact, one east- 
ern firm which specializes in rayon 
yorns recently installed new frames 
this type. When this style of 
sting machine is used, the size 
ring has some bearing on the 
nomy of operation. Too large 
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a ring is apt to be harmful to the material; too small a 


ring will increase the number of doffings and will result 
in increased labor in the doubling process. The following 
ring sizes are given as a guide: for A, 14 to 2 in., for 
B, 2 to 24 in., and for C, 3 to 4in. These sizes are not 
conclusive by any means, but have been cited because 
they are practical. 

Speed of spindles has a considerable bearing on the 
twisting process. Too low a speed is costly because of 
the wages entailed ; too high a speed causes the work to 
run badly, the excessive breakages making much waste 
and being hard on the morale of the workers. Besides, 
there is an ever-present possibility of injuring the mate- 
rial. It is, therefore, better prac- 
tice to start at a lower speed, one 
at which the work will run well, 
and then increase to as high a 
point as is consistent with eff- 
ciency and good quality. As a 


—. guide the following ranges of 
speeds are recommended to start 
with: 


A, on 1-in. rings, 5,000 to 6,000 r.p.m. 
B, on 2-in. rings, 4,000 to 5,000 r.p.m. 
C,on 3-in. rings, 2,000 to 3,000 r.p.m. 


These speeds are not the last 
word by any means, and can no 
doubt be profitably exceeded after 
some experimentation and research 
work. 

It is a characteristic peculiar to 
this type of twisting machinery 
that so seemingly small a factor 
as the traveler can put to naught 
the most careful general prepara- 
tions connected with the frame. 
The traveler must be of the right 
shape; it must be of the right 
weight ; it must be propérly cared 


for. It is often the secret of suc- 
| Winding | cess in twisting and it requires un- 


! remitting attention to assure its 
most efficient performance. 

With a traveler too light, exces- 
sive ballooning, followed by end 
breakage and interruption to pro- 
duction, and a lowering of quality, 

y takes place; if the traveler is too 
heavy, stretching of the yarn may 
follow, or the drag of the traveler 
can become so great that the ends 
rupture. Again, if the lubrication 
of the traveler and ring is neg- 
lected, even though the traveler 
may have been originally of the 


& 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Rayon Investigations 


at the Bureau of Standards* 


By Wm. D. Appel 





Fig. i. 


General View of 


on Specimen Holder (Multiple-Strand Method) 


Apparatus for Winding Yarn 


HE rayon research program of the Bureau of 

Standards is planned on fundamental lines, for 

it is a knowledge of the fundamental properties 
of a material which leads directly to improved methods 
of manufacture and to new uses. Before such knowl- 
edge can be obtained, however, it is necessary to have 
adequate test methods. The development of such 
methods is the first object of the bureau’s program. 

During the last year the work on an improved mul- 
tiple strand test for yarns and its adaptation to a study 
of the stress-strain relations of wet textiles has been 
completed. The multiple strand test is suitable for 
all types of yarn. The need for such a test is par- 
ticularly recognized in the case of rayon, for both its 
appearance and serviceability are affected by its stretch 
and strength. Various defects in rayon fabrics, such 
as “shiners” and puzzling striped effects, have been 
ascribed to uneven tension of the yarn at some point 
in the manufacturing process. 

The method differs from others of this type in the 
manner in which the specimen is prepared and inserted 
in the jaws of the testing machine. The required number 
of strands are wound directly on to a “U” shaped 
specimen holder (Fig. 1) under uniform tension in 
such a way that the strands are parallel to and equally 
spaced from one another. The first and last strands 
are fastened to the frame. The specimen holder with 








*Publication approved by the Director of the 
Standards of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
tChief, Textile Section, of the Bureau of Standards. 


Bureau of 
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Fig. 2. Specimen Holder Inserted in Jaws 
of Machine with Clamp Still Attached 


the yarn is then fastened in to the jaws of the testing 
machine, (Fig. 2). The clamp holding the arms of 
the specimen holder together is removed and the speci- 
men is broken in the usual manner. A distance between 
the jaws of the testing machine of four inches, and a 
speed of the pulling jaw of twelve inches per minute 
are employed. The number of strands may be varied, 
but the test results are calculated to a basis of 100 
strands. For various sizes of the same type of yarn, 
a further simplification of results on a strength-count 
basis may be made. 


Advantages of Multiple-Strand Method 


The advantages of the multiple-strand test method 
given in the published description are as follows: 

(a) The apparatus required is simple. It utilizes 
two machines which are generally available in most 
laboratories and plants, namely, an inclination-balance 
tester and an evenness tester. The changes necessary 
in the evenness counter are the addition of the tension 
device and ratchet counter. The only other device 
needed is a specimen holder which may be made easily. 
The procedure is easy to carry out, requiring only the 
care and technique of the usual laboratory operator. 

(b) The average deviation of the strength results 
obtained, especially on rayon, are within the recording 
accuracy of the machine. The stretch deviations are 
about three times the possible experimental error caused 
by the machine. These are in both cases better than 
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Fig. 3. Effect of Number of Strands on Strength, 

Using the Multiple-Strand Method. Four Types 

of Rayon Used in this Test. Note Excellent 
Straight-Line Relationship 


the proposed A. S. T. M. method for rayon which is 
the nearest comparable method. 

(cy) The handling of the specimen has been reduced 
to a minimum. The necessary handling is mechanical 
and not personal. 

(d) Each strand of the specimen is under uniform 
tension, and there is no overlapping of the strands. 

(e) A smaller amount of the sample is wasted than 
in the skein test or the proposed A. S. T. M. test for 
rayon. 

(f) Probably the chief advantage is based on the 
results which show that the breaking strength is directly 
proportional to the number of strands of the specimen 
(see Fig 3). This permits the selection of the number 
of strands for any particular sample which will bring 
the result within a small range on the testing machine. 
(A trial test may be necessary to select this.) This 


procedure will avoid two of the most troublesome 
sources of variation in results; namely, inaccuracies at 
different portions along the range of the machine and 
differences in sensitivity of machines of different 
capacities. 

(g) The results may be readily converted either to 
a unit basis of 100 strands or to a strength-count basis. 

The weakening of rayon on wetting is a serious and 
ever present problem, as any one will testify who has 
to do with the processing, use, or maintenance of this 
material. The adaptation of the multiple-strand test 
to measuring the stress-strain relations of wet textiles 
will have, therefore, its particular application in the 
rayon industry. An immersion tank has been developed 
as auxiliary equipment for either the multiple-strand 
test described above or the usual test. This tank is 
built around the lower jaw of the testing machine and 
is equipped with stirrer, heater, and thermostat control. 
A hole is provided in the side of the tank for inserting 
the sample in the jaws of the machine. Water (or 
other liquid) is then poured into the tank and after a 
suitable immersion period, the break is made in the 
usual way. 

The applicability of this method has been demon- 
strated by a study of the stress-strain relations of the 
four types of rayon wet with water at various temper- 
atures. A complete report of the method and some 
results obtained with it will appear in an early issue 
of the Bureau of Standards Journal of Research. 

Work is in progress in the bureau on the moisture 
content of rayon, methods for the determination of 
lubricants in rayons, the development of an improved 
method for determining the denier of rayons, and a 
study of the combustibility of textiles. The study of 
stress-strain relations will be continued in an effort to 
determine the effect of moisture on these relations and 
the effect of stress on the structure of the fiber. It 
is planned to supplement this work with X-ray studies. 


A quantitative study of the aging of rayon is planned 
for the near future. 
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correct weight, it will in time pull as stubbornly as the 
traveler that is too heavy at the beginning. 

The deleterious effect of overstretching can be readily 
seen by taking, say, a 12-in. length of the single yarn, and 
pulling it between the hands. A considerable stretch 
takes place, of which but a small part is regained by the 
yarn. It is, therefore, not impossible to have several 
deniers of yarn issuing from a frame on which every 
factor is identical with the exception of the uneven trav- 
eler drag. 

Bobbins and Spools 


When the doubling of A and B is done by running 
off the yarn over the heads of the bobbins from the 
twisters, the bobbins had best be equipped with a small 
upper head, and the taper of the full bobbin at the top 
should be quite sharp. This makes for better running 
ff and a minimum of waste. 

It is also best to have the ring rail travel the full length 
‘f the bobbin at each traverse, since with this type of 
builder raveled bobbins are repaired with a minimum of 
time and waste. This is true whether the raveling occurs 
t the twisting process or at the subsequent doubling 
process. 
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When the bobbins are run off sideways, as at reeling, 
a two-headed bobbin often gives better service, as there 
is less danger of loose ends from over-running, a circum- 
stance usually present with taper top bobbins. 

The tops of the bobbins must be perfectly smooth, 
otherwise there is a serious danger of breaking the fila- 
ments. Metal-top bobbins are sometimes used to over- 
come this source of trouble. These are good if their 
maintenance is carefully followed up; otherwise the metal 
becomes battered and ragged with constant usage, espe- 
cially if abused, and is finally as great a menace as the 
condition which it was intended to correct. 

Another point in connection with the bobbins is that, 
because of the exceedingly slippery nature of rayon and 
its activity after being twisted, there is a chance of quite 
a bit of waste being made through the uncoiling of the 
yarn on the full bobbins after doffing, and in subsequent 
handling. To stop this the yarn end can be locked at the 
top or bottom of the bobbin when doffing by thrusting it 
in between the yarn and the head of the bobbin. Care 
must be taken to leave an inch or so of the yarn end 
protruding; otherwise time will be lost finding it at the 
next process. 
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NEWS about MEN 


B. B. Gossett, president of the Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Co., of Charlotte, N. C., will 
address the students, faculty and others at 
North Carolina State College, on Decem- 
ber 12. 


CHARLES ADAMSON, president of the 
Cedartown Cotton & Export Co., has been 
re-elected councilman for Cedartown (Ga.) 
from the second ward. 


SAMUEL EISEMAN, who for many years 
was president of the company bearing his 
name, has joined the Cretona Print Works, 
Inc., with plant at Clifton, N. J. 


A. F. Hosss, head of the New York 
Mills (N. Y.) Textile Corp., is a member 
ot the executive committee handling the 
welfare campaign for the Faxton Hospital 
in that district. 


Frank H. WILLarp, president of the 
Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass., 
is slated to be elected the next president of 
the Worcester Chamber of Commerce. 


Joz FRIEDENTHAL, president of the 
Columbiaknit, Inc., of Portland, Oregon, 
manufacturers of fancy knit goods, swim- 
ming suits, golf vests, sweaters, cardigans, 
knitted overcoating and dress materials, 
left a few days ago for a four months’ trip, 
visiting the Chicago, Minneapolis and New 
York offices of the company, as well as 
many retailers throughout the Middle West 
and the East. 


I’, OSBORNE PFINGsT, president and treas- 
urer of the Greensboro (N. C.) Full-Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Mills, accompanied by Mrs. 
Pfingst, have returned from a three months 
European tour 


Cart HASSELBARTH, head of C. O. Has 
selbarth & Co., Albany, N. Y., has re 
turned from a combined business and 
pleasure trip to Europe. 


L. D. Pirts, president and treasurer of 
the Industrial Cotton Mills Co., of Rock 


Hill, S. C., has been chosen commander 
of the Rock Hill commandery, Knights 
Templar. 


A. W. SHUTTLEWORTH, vice-president of 


the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., has returned from a meeting of 
prominent manufacturers held under the 


auspices of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce at Washington to discuss indus- 
trial conditions. 


Laurens (S. C.) Cotton Mills re-elected 
the board of directors at the annual stock- 
holders meeting Dec. 4, after which the 
following officers were named: N. B. Drat, 
re-elected president; G. H. MILLIKEN, of 
New York, vice-president ; M. L. Smrra, 
re-elected treasurer and general manager, 
and C. M. Burcess, assistant treasurer. 


Henry S. Knowtes has been elected 


vice-president of the Gosnold Mills Co., 
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Se. 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., elected 


Summerfield, president of 


president of Full-Fashioned Ho- 

siery Manufacturers of America, 

lately organized to aid co-operation 
with labor organization 


New Bedf« rd, 
PRESCOTT, 


Mass., succeeding BRYANT 
resigned. JoHNn H. CLirrorp, 
another director, has also resigned. 


Joun F. TINstey, vice-president and 
general manager of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., 
has been created a Chevalier of the Order 
of the Crown of Italy by the King of 
taly in recognition of his long time friend- 
ship for the Italian people in the United 
States, particularly in New England, and 
his efficient counsel and assistance to them 
in the advancement of their interests. 


Horace R. McCorMack, vice-president 
has resigned from John FE. Hanifen Co., 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of astrakan, 
women’s coatings, jersey cloth, etc. 


Capt. Ettiorr WHite SprINGs, treas- 
urer of the Fort Mill (S. C.) Mfg. Co., 
announces that he has received 1,000 bushels 
of Coker No. 5 improved cotton seed for 
distribution among the cotton farmers 
surrounding Fort Mill in an effort to in- 
terest them in growing a quality of cotton 
that his mills can use. 


Sam H. Stone, of Louisville, Ky., vice- 
president of the Indiana Cotton Mills, of 
Cannellton, Ind., and cotton goods broker, 
of Louisville, was recently elected president 
of the Pendennis Club, of that city. 


Homer C. Bitss, assistant treasurer of 
the Corticelli Silk Co., was elected mayor 
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of Northampton, Mass., Dec. 4. 


He has 
held many town offices, including that of 
chairman of the board of public works. 
He is president of the Florence Savings 
Bank and a director of the First National 


Bank. For many years he has been with 
the Corticelli and the former company, 
the Nonotuck Silk Co. in Florence, Mass. 


C. D. BLACKWELDER, of the J. E. Sirrine 
Co., textile engineers, of Greenville, S. C., 
Dr. CHarLEs E. MuLLIN, professor of 
chemistry, rayon and dyeing, at Clemson 
College, S. C., and Pror. G. F. Lipscome, 
of the University of South Carolina, have 
been appointed by the Piedmont Section 
of the American Chemical Society, as an 
industrial committee, to study the chemical 
industries of South Carolina. 


Joun F. Kinney of Greensboro, N. C., 
has been appointed the southern repre- 
sentative of the Nyanza Mills, of Woon- 
socket, R. I., selling their complete lines 
of spun rayon, worsted, cotton and rayon 
mixtures, combed cotton and specialty yarns 
in North and South Carolina, Virginia and 
West Virginia. 


At the re-organization meeting of th 
Laurens (S. C.) Business League, C. S 
LINK, JR., assistant treasurer of the Watts 
Mills, was elected president. M. L. Smit 
vice-president and general manager of th 
Laurens mills, was placed on the board ot 
directors to serve for the ensuing year. 


Wirttram C. Durant, stockholder in the 
Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, 
visited the South Covington (Va.) plant 
of that concern last week. 


J. W. Cannon, Jr., of Concord, N. ‘ 
son of the founder of the Cannon Mills, 
has purchased the beautiful home of W. A. 
TRUESDALE, at Dilworth Road and Berkley 
Ave., in the Myers Park section of Char- 
lotte, and will move his family to it and 
make his home there. While the purchase 
price was not named, it is estimated that the 
property’s value is approximately $75,000. 


Dewey A. Gipson, a graduate of Clem- 
son College (S. C.) Textile School, and 
former overseer of weaving at the Aileen 
Mills, Inc., of Biscoe, N. C., who has re- 
cently become associated with the research 
department of The Cotton-Textile Institute. 
as assistant to Ropert F. Howe t, in his 
work among the carded yarn mills, wil! 
devote himself to aiding in installation ot 
determining costs, working out payroll and 
operating schedules, etc., where the mills 
request it. 


S. D. Arrowoop, connected with the 
Cannon Mills, Inc., of New York, has 
purchased the 380-acre dairy farm and 
herd of 60 cattle from J. E. McIlwaine 
near Charlotte, N. C., paying $70,000 for 


same. 


G. H. Mitirken, H. A. Hatcw_ and 
W. C. Wincuester, of Deering, Milliken 











& Co. New York, recently spent several 
days in the South visiting mills which they 


represent. South Carolina towns visited 
on the trip included Greenville, Spartan- 
burg, Laurens, Abbeville and Darlington. 

sss M. SrriB_inc, graduate of the 


Clemson College (S. C.) Textile School, 
where he specialized in textile chemistry, 
rayon and dyeing, has accepted a position 
as assistant chemist with the American 
Enka Corp., near Asheville, N. C. 


Fritz BLUETHGEN, a director of 
American Bemberg Corp. and American 
Glanzstoff Corp., arrived in this country 
last week on the “Leviathan.” 


he personnel of the Rock Hill (S. C.) 
Printing & Finishing Co., includes the fol- 
lowing: F. M. Wutietrt, mechanical su- 
perintendent, formerly with Sayles Finish- 
Co.; GoRDON SPENCER, superintendent 
of gray and bleaching departments, for- 
merly with Bradford Dye Works; A. B. 
Cross, superintendent of printing depart- 
ment, formerly of the U. S. Finishing Co. ; 
ArtTHUR Burrows, superintendent of dye 
department, formerly with Bancroft Fin- 
ishing Co.; S. A. Morritrt, superintendent 
of finishing department, formerly with the 
U. S. Finishing Co., and the Imperial 
Printing & Finishing Co.; R. S. Mac- 
DovuGALL, superintendent of color depart- 
ment, formerly with Apponaug Finishing 
Co., and the Imperial Printing & Finishing 
Co.; C. W. CAMPBELL, superintendent of 
packing department, formerly with the 
U. S. Finishing Co.; T. S. Rosrnson, pur- 
chasing agent, formerly of the Sayles Fin- 
ishing Co., and WILLIAM POLLocK, chemist, 
formerly of the Arnold Print Works. 


l. E. Dirt, formerly with the Piedmont 
Plush Mills, Greenville, S. C., recently ac- 
cepted a position with the DuPont Rayon 
Co., and is now located at the new acetate 
plant near Richmond, Va. 


ing 


G. E. FAULKENBERRY, a graduate of the 
Clemson College (S. C.) Textile School, 
las accepted a position with the Dyestuff 
Division of E. I. DuPont de Nemours & 
Co., at Charlotte, N. C. 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Golden Fleece Fabric and Fash- 
ion Review, Ritz Carlton Hotel, 
New York, week of Jan. 6, 1930. 

Silk Association of America, 
58th Annual Dinner, Hotel Astor, 
New York City, Jan. 16, 1930. 

& 

International Exposition, Textile 
Exhibitors Association, Mechanics 
Building, Boston, Mass., April 28- 
May 3, 1930. 


- 

Knitting Arts Exhibition, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia. 
May 12-16, 1930. 

e 


National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, 
Annual Meeting, Philadelphia, 
May 14, 1930. 

2 

National Knitted Outerwear As- 
sociation, Annual Meeting, To- 
ronto, Canada, June, 1930. (Exact 
date not yet set.) 

oJ 


Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., 
Oct. 20-25, 1930. 





Morris CAMPBELL, a recent graduate of 
the Clemson College (S. C.) Textile 
School, and for the last several months 
southern sales manager of the Carbic Color 
& Chemical Co., has resigned to take over 
the management of the business left by his 
father, who died recently. 


Dr. Henri Dreyrus, a_ director of 
Celanese Corp. of America sailed last week 
for Europe on the “Ile de France.” 


J. Frank Whutson, manager of the 
Fieldale, Va., plant of the Carolina Cotton 





& Woolen Mills, was a member of the com- 
mittee of manufacturers of Henry County, 
Va., which appeared before the State Cor- 
poration Commission, at Richmond, protest- 
ing against the proposed freight increase. 

Watitace E. WarkINs, former office 
manager of the Hopedale Mfg. Co., Mil- 
ford, Mass., has joined the cost department 
of the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

E. L. WritiraMs has arrived in Lexing- 
ton, N. C., where he is office manager of 
the Martel Mills. He came from North 
Adams, Mass. 

W. T. Dwyer, formerly Texas repre- 
sentative of the Pacific Mills, Dallas, 
Texas, has recently been appointed man- 
ager of the Dallas office of the Bear Mill 
Mig. Co., with offices in the Mercantile 
building. 


WILLiaAM R. FarquuHar has resigned his 
position in the engineering department of 
the Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., and accepted a place in a Hampden, 
Mass., mill. 

Joun F. Rearpon, Jr., son of John F. 
Reardon, agent for the Grosvenor-Dale Co., 
North Grosvenor Dale, Conn., has been 
appointed superintendent of the company to 
succeed WILLIAM ALLEN, resigned. 

J. F. Scort, superintendent of the Fuld 
& Hatch Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y., has 
been appointed public safety commissioner 
in the new municipal government board in 
that city. 

F. C. Wuirte has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Lenoir (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 

A. W. HurrMan has assumed his new 
duties as superintendent of the Hickory 
(N. C.) Hosiery Mills, Inc. 

W. F. WittraMs has accepted the posi- 
tion of superintendent of the Southern Silk 
Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 

RAYMOND Mattock has accepted the 
superintendency of the Ellis Silk Hosiery 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

E. Payson Grsps, superintendent of the 
York Mig. Co., Saco, Me., resigned Dec. 
1 and will make his home at Tilton, N. H. 





Annual dinner of the Raw and Thrown Silk Credit 
Men’s Association, whose members are said to total 


an annual business of $500,000,000, was held Dec. 5, 


at Hotel Astor, New York. 


Both in casual table 
conversation and in formal speeches, the credit men 
indicated that they felt the stock market reaction 
upon credit to be their foremost problem at present. 
Speakers were Jay T. Feigus, of Kahn & Feldman, 
Inc., thrown silk, and president of the association; 
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Ferdinand Pecora, assistant district attorney of New 
York County; Frank L. Weil, association counsel, 
and Dr. Joseph J. Klein, associate professor of 
taxation of the College of the City of New York. 
Mr. Feigus said credit men should not encourage 
customers in thinking bad times; rather he urged 
his hearers to be 


€ 


‘constructive, not destructive’ in 


talks with customers. 
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NEWS about MILLS 


Cotton 


*Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala., 
new unit has been completed at a cost 
of $300,000, and the manufacture of 
cotton goods was started last week. 


*Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Bemiston, Ala. 
Four Barber-Colman automatic spoolers 
of 100 spindles each and one spooler 
of 80 spindles, together with high speed 
warping equipment, were installed in the 
new plant recently completed. In ad- 
dition, seven new 100-spindle Saco- 
Lowell spoolers, individually motor 
driven were installed for handling the 
production of sewing thread and _ sail 
twine exclusively. 


Morrillton (Ark.) Cotton Mill property 
was recently purchased at a court sale, 
and it has now been confirmed by the 
Chancellor, W. M. Atkins. It is under- 
stood that the purchasers are not con- 
templating operation of the mill, but 
are planning to sell to cotton manu- 
facturers. 


Grosvenor-Dale Co., North Grosvenor 
Dale, Conn., which had operated two 
plants day and night for several months, 
is going on a four-day a week schedule 
until early in 1930, according to notices 
posted in the mills on Dec. 4. The 
mills will close Thursday night for the 
remainder of the week. It is expected 
the mills will return to the full five and 
one-half days schedule early in January. 


*Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga. The 
280 humidifier heads which were re- 
cently installed in the new unit are 
products of the American Moistening 
Co., Providence, R. I. 


Puritan Mills (Swiss Textile Co.) 
Assonet, Mass., manufacturers of quilted 
pads, mattress covers, sanitary supplies 
and knit tubing, are liquidating business, 
due to illness of the president, Daniel 
FE. Mebane. Max Miller, a resident of 
Switzerland, and majority stockholder, 
will dispose of his holdings by sale. 


Pilgrim Mills, Fall River, Mass., are 
curtailing production about 50%, and 
will continue on the new basis, effective 
finally Jan. 1, for an indefinite time. 


Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lewiston, Me., is 
maintaining capacity production at its 
different mills, with full working forces, 
and will hold to this schedule for an 
indefinite period. 


Dilling Cotton Mills, Kings Mountain, 
N. C., are having an addition built to 
the office and rearranging it. 


Marion (N. C.) Mfg. Co., has awarded 
contracts for village sewerage and water 
svstem to Briggs Construetion Co., 
Greenville, S. C., and for toilet towers 
to J. A. Gardner, Charlotte, W. C. The 
contract for plumbing in village houses 
has not been placed yet although plans 
have been prepared for this improve- 


*Indicates previous mentio.t of project. 
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ment. J. E. Sirrine & Co., engineers, 
of Greenville, state that all of the above 
work was planned and projected six or 
seven months ago, but was necessarily 
held up for a time because of difficulties 
at the Marion plant. 


China Grove (N. C.) Cotton Mills, 
Inc., are installing 5,000 additional 
spindles and other equipment for the 
production of thread yarns. The plant 
has been operating approximately 43,- 
000 spindles on 40s to 80s in combed 
yarns. 


Gastonia, N. C. Three cotton mills 
oi the Armstrong chain—the Clara Mfg. 
Co., Dunn Mfg. Co., and Armstrong 
Cotton Mills Co., were sold Dec. 5 to 
the Goldberg interests, of Bessemer 
City, N. C. The Armstrong plant will 
be taken over this month. The others 
will be taken over in the spring. The 
Armstrong mill has 4,500 spindles, capi- 
tal stock, $230,000. The Dunn and 
Clara mills have each 10,000 spindles: 
the capital of the Clara is $400,000 and 
that of the Dunn, $300,000. The Clara 
mill is one of the oldest mills of the 
county, having been erected in 1907 by 
the late Col. C. B. Armstrong. The 
purchasers of the three plants will use 
the products from them in their weaving 
plant. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has placed its new cotton mill 
at Rockmart, Ga., in service, for trial 
operations, and will formally open the 
structure on Dec. 12, when an enlarged 
working force will be emploved. Ca- 
pacity production from the 50,000 
spindles installed is scheduled about the 
middle of January, and the plant will be 
kept on that basis for an _ indefinite 
period. 


Providence, R. I., Goddard Bros. cot- 
ton mill agents, have announced that the 
Blackstone, Berkeley, Ashton and Hope 
mills of the Lonsdale Co., in various 
sections of Rhode Island, will shut down 
during December for an_ indefinite 
period. The mills have been on four- 
davs-a-week and it is planned to keep 
a few looms in operation at each plant 
to take care of special orders. 


Cutter Mfg. Co., Rock Hill, S. C., 
which has been idle for two months has 
resumed operations. 


*Trenton (Tenn.) Mills, Inc., are said 
to have plans nearing completion for 
proposed rebuilding of local mill recently 


destroyed by fire with loss reported over 
$200,000. 


Consolidated Textile Corp., Lynch- 
burg, Va., will curtail operations during 
December from 25 to 30%. According 
to Allen F. Johnson, vice-president, the 
curtailment is necessary on account of 
the demand for narrow sheetings falling 
off. The colored goods plants at Bur- 
lington and Raleigh, N. C., will operate 
on a schedule of 40 hours weekly during 
December, to correct the condition of 
over-production. 
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Wool 


Earnsdale Worsted Co., Clinton, 
Mass., has been assigned to the Center- 
dale (R. I.) Worsted Co., according to 
Roy R. Ryder a director of the Earns- 
dale company. The Centerdale has fur- 
nished yarn to the Clinton for a num- 
ber of years. Harry A. Shuman, presi- 
dent of the Earnsdale company is ex- 
pected to sever his connection with the 
company. It has not been decided 
whether business will be centered in 
Rhode Island or operated as separate 
units. 


Leicester (Mass.) Woolen Co. cur- 


tailed operation to four days a week on 
Dec. 9. 


*M. J. Whittall Associates, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass., have awarded a num- 
ber of sub-contracts for completion of 
new two-story boiler plant addition on 
Brussel St., now under way, including 
roofing to the American Roofing Co., 
Worcester; plumbing, to V. J. O’Donnell 
Co., Worcester; and electrical work to 
William R. McLoughlin, Worcester. 
The plant will cost about $90,000, with 
equipment. 


S. N. & C. Russell Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
field, Mass., manufacturer of men’s 
woolens and broadcloths, reopened its 
plant last week, after being closed for 
three weeks. 


S. F. Scott & Sons, Inc., which have 
operated their Elmdale Mill, Uxbridge, 
Mass., day and night for the last three 
months, went on a four-day a week 
schedule on Dec. 9. 


Pontoosuc Mills, Inc., Pittsfield, Mass., 
are curtailing operations due to lack of 
orders, the picking department being 
completely closed down and other de- 
partments operating on short time. 


Penobscot Woolen Co., Camden, Me., 
after a shut-down of several months has 
again started up. 


Firth Carpet Co., Auburn, N. Y., has 
excavation work well under way on 
several new mill additions and actual 
construction will be started early in the 
new year. 


Warrensburg (N. Y.) Woolen Co., 
Inc., has enlarged its working forces and 
is now operating on full time weekly 
schedules. 


Richard H. Oswald Co., Philadelphia. 
Pa., recently organized with a capital 
of $50,000, to operate a local mill for 
production of woolen and worsted yarns, 
will be represented by Richard H. 
Oswald, 219 West Mentor St.. Philadel- 
phia, who will be treasurer of the com- 
pany. Others interested in the new 
organization include Robert E. Erwin. 
1110 Wakeling St., Philadelphia, and 
Eugene Haag, Philadelphia. 


Lansing (near Toronto), Ont., Can. 
A small textile and rug manufacturing 


| 


ao 


— 
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plant will soon be constructed here by 
the United Veterans Council and Lan- 
sing Chamber of Commerce to supply 
employment to veterans of the war. 
Negotiations are now going forward. 


Knit 


Norwalk (Conn.) Knitting Co., has 
fled notice of company dissolution 
under state laws. ; 


*Fulwear Hosiery Co., Columbus, Ga., 
which was established in May of this 
year, has been incorporated with Wal- 
iace Forrester, president; C. R. Wat- 
kins, secretary and treasurer, and Willis 
Battle named in the petition for incor- 
poration. The plant is operating day 
and night and is sold up through April, 
1930. 


Revere Knitting Mills, Inc., Malden, 
Mass., are completing electric wiring 
plans for proposed new mill addition at 
124. Eastern Ave., for which general 
contract recently was let to Frank A. 
Greenlay, 18 Spring St., Malden, esti- 
mated to cost about $35,000. It is 
planned to have unit ready for service 


in near future. C. F. Springall, 50 Park 
St.. Malden, is architect. 
Pohatcong Hosiery Mill, Washing- 


ton, N. J., will soon erect a four-story 
addition 60 x 160 ft., which will be 
ved with 60 knitting machines, 42 
and 45 gauge high speed, and 51 gauge 
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for ingrain work, and will also provide 
space for the finishing department. The 
ill will also build a new power house 
be equi rj 400 hp. boil 1 
to be equipped with a 400 hp. boiler anc 
200 hp. engine. 


William Nebel Hosiery Co., 


Jersey 


City, N. J., has been chartered with 
pital of 2,500 shares of stock, no par 
\ ied to operate a knitting mill. Wil- 


Holland head 


lam Nebel and George R. 


the company, which is represented by 
\dolt L. Engelke, 921 Bergen Ave., 
ersey City, attorney. 


_ Pyramid Hosiery Co. Rockaway, 
is arranging for increase in ca- 
and plans installation of addi- 
equipment. 


_,Julius Kayser & Co., New York, have 
notice of increase in capital from 
510.000 to 520,000 shares of stock, of 
20,000 are preferred with par 
value of $50 each, and 500,000 common 
' par value. Company has formed a 
subsidiary under name of Julius Kayser 
.. Ltd., Australia, to construct and 
erate a knitting mill at Melbourne, 
\ustralia, initial mill to have rated ca- 
pacity of 100,000 dozen pairs of full- 
tashioned silk hosiery per annum. 


Faith Mills, Inc., is the new name for 
Faith Knitting Co., Averill Park, 


trianal 


w 


+] 
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N The change has been certified 
tt the Secretary of State, at Albany, 

Morganton (N. C.) Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Co. Shipments of machinery 
jor the new addition which is completed 
nave already started and it is expected 
to have all H. S. L. machines ordered 


West New 


irom Alfred Hofman, Inc., 
Yor running by the middle of 


Ni 3, 
next vear. 


All entown (Pa.) Silk Hosiery Co. 

placed additional orders with Robert 

r, Inc., for “Einsiedel-Reiner” high- 
-full- fashioned hosiery machines. 


icates previous mention of project. 





Liberty Fabrics Corp., Union, S. C., 
manufacturer of silk jersey cloth, glove 
silk fabrics, and glove silk underwear, 
was sold Dec. 1 under receivership 
proceedings, to Paul Wilburn and asso- 
ciates, of Union, S. C., who would make 
no announcement regarding operation 
of the mill until the sale is confirmed 
by the court. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has been installing a considerable 
number of H. S. L. machines, ordered 
from Alfred Hofman, Inc., West New 
York, N. J. throughout this year and 
has placed another large order for this 
type of machinery. 


Onyx Hosiery Co., of Canada, Ltd., 
St. Hyacinthe, Que., Can., has been 
granted a charter by Dominion gov- 
ernment for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing and dealing in hosiery and other 
articles of silk, wool, cotton and arti- 
ficial silk. The head office of the com- 
pany will be at St. Hyacinthe, Quebec. 


Silk 


Willimantic (Conn.) Silk Co., Inc., 
has resumed production on a capacity 
schedule with full working force, follow- 
ing curtailment for about 3 weeks past. 
The mill will continue on present basis, 


including day and night forces, until 
further notice. 
Lisbon Spinning Co., Boston, Mass., 


has been formed with a capital of 7,000 
shares of stock, no par value, to operate 
a silk and wool mill in this vicinity. 
Allan McNab is president; and Merrill 
G. Hastings, Dedham, Mass., treasurer 
and representative. 


Piedmont Silk Co., capitalization $25,- 
000, with offices and plant at 271 Mor- 
rissee Ave., Haledon, N. J., has been 
incorporated to manufacture broad silks 
and silk mixtures. The incorporators 
are Ernest Rosso, of Paterson, and 
Livio Ross, of Guttenberg. 


Majestic Winding & Warping Co., 
Paterson, N. J. An involuntary petition 
in bankruptcy has been filed against 
this company by a number of creditors. 
Liabilities are reported at $40,000, and 
assets not listed. 


Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co., New 
York, Marguerite Froelicher Schwarzen- 
bach, Emil J. Stehli and George White- 
field Betts, Jr., executors under the last 
will and testament of Robert J. F. 
Schwarzenbach, have filed notice that 
the business will be continued under the 
same name and at same address as in 
the past. 


Kraemer Hosiery Co., Nazareth, Pa., 
is presenting two new fabrics made of 
Celanese yarns, one a tricot and the 
other a milanese made from 75-denier 
varns which are being made especially 
for the bathing-suit trade. 


Vistex Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
located at Howard & Huntingdon Sts. 
for many years, are moving machinery 
and equipment to their new plant at 
Hector & Apple Sts., Conshohocken, 
Pa., and when this is completed they 
will discontinue their local mill. The 
new structure is a modern four-story 
building with floors 50 x 100 ft. The 
firm announces that the basement of the 
plant has been leased to the Suburban 
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Silk Dye Works. 
machinery in their Philadelphia mill the 
Vistex company will install new warp- 


In addition to the 


ing machinery gnd twisters at Con- 
shohocken. Although they are moving 
their machinery and equipment to Con- 
shohocken they will maintain sales offi- 
ces at Howard & Huntingdon Sts., 
Philadelphia for the convenience of their 
customers. 


Klotz Silk Mills, Blackstone, Va., have 
installed 50 additional Crompton & 
Knowles silk looms which will double 
capacity of the plant, as 50 looms are 
already in operation. The mills are 
also installing complete silk throwing 
equipment. It is expected to have all 
new equipment in full operation within 
the next 30 days. 


Finishing 
Hillside Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
North Bergen, N. J., has leased floor 
in the Pels Industrial Building in the 
Homestead section, totaling about 25,- 
000 sq.ft. of floor space, and will occupy 


for expansion. It is proposed to install 
equipment at once. 


Suburban Silk Dye Works, Consho- 
hocken, Pa., are installing modern dye- 
ing equipment in the basement of the 
plant at Hector & Apple Sts., the upper 
floors of which will be occupied by Vis- 
tex Mills, Inc., formerly located at How- 
ard & Huntingdon Sts., Philadelphia. 


Dye Works, Woon- 
have made application to 
the City Council for permission to use 
a part of dead-end of Canal St., for 
proposed new plant addition. 


United States Finishing Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., has filed plans for altera- 
tions and improvements in mill at 389 
Charles St., work to be handled by day 
labor. 


Florence Dye Works, 
socket, R. I., 


Crown Piece 
socket, R. I., 


Inc., Woon- 
have taken out a permit to 
make alterations and improvements in 
mill on Drown St., for which general 
contract was recently let to the Pelletier 
Construction Co., Woonsocket,  esti- 
mated to cost about $15,000. 


*Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & Finish- 
ing Co. has begun initial operations, and 
by the first of the year will strike its pro- 
duction stride of 70,000,000 yd. annually, 
according to Archie O. Joslin, treas- 
urer and general manager, who is al- 
ready employing 300 operatives at the 
start. The bleaching department is now 
operating 100%, the printing department 
50% and the finishing and packing de- 
partments 50%. The plant covers 300,- 
000 sq.ft., practically all being on one 
floor. The most modern and improved 
new machinery has_ been installed 
throughout. Space in the building has 
been leased to the James F. Donavan 
Co., of Providence, R. I., who will con- 
duct the engraving department for the 
Rock Hill finishing plant and others of 
this section. 


Cotton By-Products & Chemical Co., 
Inc., Bedford, Va., recently organized, 
had its plant destroyed by fire last 
week. Machinery for cleaning cotton 
waste for use in the manufacture of mat- 
tresses was destroyed, as well as a quan- 
tity of cotton. The machinery was 
covered by insurance but the cotton was 
not insured. 
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Recent Woolen Mule 
Improvements 


The woolen mule which Johnson & Bassett, Inc., Wor- 
cester, Mass., has been marketing in recent months con- 
tains a number of new features which are the result of 
continual development in this type of spinning machine 
by this concern. These improvements, the builder an- 
nounces, can be incorporated in older mules now in use, 
if the users desire to bring these old machines up to date. 

In the diagram at Fig. 1, A represents the spindle. 
This is unusually rugged, and is especially heavy at the 
point where the greatest strain occurs; i. e., just above 
the collar. The spindle is also heat-treated to prevent 
bending. These characteristics are claimed to afford 
longer life to the spindle and to permit higher produc- 
tion—in some cases, a gain of 30 to 50%. The spindle 
may be run at speeds as high as 3500 to 4000 r.p.m. 

The letter B in Fig. 1, indicates a collar board with 
felt insert. This coller board has been designed to save 
time in oiling the spindles. It was formerly necessary 
to oil them frequently, but with this latest design the oil 
is retained in the felt insert and works gradually into the 
collar. The spindles are kept oiled constantly, and this 
adds to their life. 

The letter C indicates a new step rail constructed to 
retain oil. This step rail is now furnished with a special 
metal strip, in addition to the usual brass step. This 
metal strip has the advantage of holding the oil, instead 
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Fig. 2. View of Spindle Drive 


ew Machinery 


of allowing it to soak into the wood and the steps are 
kept constantly lubricated. 

Roller bearings are now used in the carriage wheels. 
This results in a smoother running carriage, and makes 
possible running it at a higher speed. The smooth and 
easy running makes less strain at the beginning of the 
draw. Benefits include a saving in power and longer 
life to the ropes. 


Unit Heater 


A new unit heater that washes and humidifies air is 
announced by the Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
This Wetboy heater contains the same type heating unit 
as the Highboy and Lowboy heaters manufactured by 
the same company. In addition the new unit contains a 
washer designed to clean and moisten the air. According 
to the manufacturers, 70% of the dirt and dust in the 
air is removed by the heater, while 25 to 35% moisture 
is added. A revolving drum consisting of air washer, 
dirt eliminator, and scrubber plates is propelled by the 
air current through the unit. Dirt removed from the air 
settles into a tank and may be washed out through a drain 
connection. The scrubber plates dip continuously into 
a water tank and provide a wetted surface through which 
the air must pass twice. A constant water level is main- 
tained in the tank by means of a float valve. No pump, 
circulating pipe, or auxiliary motor is required to operate 
the washing and moistening parts. a 

The heating unit is made up of “Universal Aerofin 
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Fig. 3—General View of Improved Woolen Mule 


and Processes 


tubing for pressures from 24 to 200 lb. gage. The heater 
clement can be removed from either end through end 
lates, and can be assembled with steam or drip connec- 
ms on either end as desired. The multi-rotors are of 
iutrifugal type and are designed to deliver a large vol- 
ume of air quietly and efficiently. The complete rotor 
| shaft assembly can be removed through end plates 
without disturbing the top of the casing or the fan hous- 
ings. The motor-bracket end plate and the outboard end 
plate are interchangeable, so that the drive can be placed 
on either end. Efforts have been made to keep the unit 
compact, with the result that it requires no more space 
in the standard Highboy heaters. 


Wire-Gage Selectors 


(he Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., 
recently announced two wire-gage selectors, Nos. 
6'SA and 698B, designed to simplify the gaging of wire. 
hese selectors cover up the slots in the wire gage 
jacent to the one being used, so that the one slot in 
gage for any particular size is made accessible for 
t and easy gaging. These wire-gage selectors simplify 
gaging of a large number of pieces of wire. 
he selectors are easily and quickly attached to wire 
s. The spring fingers of the selector arm snap 
ind the stud on the disk, holding the selector in place 
the gage. If desired, the selector is as easily removed. 
re are no screws or nuts to become lost. 
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Micrometer Caliper 


What is said to be an entirely new principle in meas- 
uring to ten-thousandths of an inch is employed in the 
micrometer-caliper No. 24, recently announced by the 
3rown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. This tool, 
which has a range of 0 to 1 in., gives direct readings to 
the ten-thousandth part of an inch. 

With this micrometer-caliper the thousandths are read 
from the barrel and thimble in the regular manner, and 
the readings in ten-thousandths are read directly from a 
small lower thimble. This new instrument is operated 
in much the same way as the conventional one-inch mi- 
crometer. After the spindle has been brought up to the 
object to be measured, the small lower thimble is turned 
until the horizontal line on the barrel of the micrometer 
coincides with a graduation on the main thimble. The 
graduation on the small lower thimble then gives the 
ten-thousandths of an inch which are to be added to the 
thousandths reading. 

The manufacturers state that ten-thousandths can be 
read as easily and positively on this tool as can thou- 
sandths on an ordinary micrometer. The instrument is 
of simple construction, and has no gears or intricate parts 
to get out of order. It has a solid anvil, and a simple, 
positively-locked adjustment to compensate for wear on 
the measuring surfaces. 


“Recent Textile Patents” 
will be found on page 93 
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Answers 





answer, free of charge, to the best of our 


We undertake to 
ability, questions pertaining to textile 
any regular subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD. | é 

Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. We 
do not undertake routine anaiysis of woven or knitted fabric 
construction, or investigation involving unusual expense. 

All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person 
inquiring, not for publication, but as evidence of good faith. The 
identity of those seeking information on technical subjects will 
not be disclosed. 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a 
request that the name be withheld.—EDITor. 


& 
Streaks in Rayon Web 


Technical Editor: 

We have been having considerable trouble with streaks 
in our rayon web, which show up very plainly. We are 
sending you a few samples of web which are knit of 150 
denier on a 36-gauge spring-needle machine. You will 
notice the streaks run up and down the web. We would 
ask you to kindly give us your opinion and any informa- 
tion you can in regard to this trouble. (7015) 

Our study of the samples submitted leads us to believe 
that these are needle streaks, due to the needles of the 
machine not being perfectly aligned. In these ma- 
chines, the needles must form as nearly a perfect circle 
as possible. It is very difficult to get and maintain this 


matters received from 


circle. Wauth worsteds and cottons, slight displacements 
are not apparent except to an expert on close examina- 
tion. With rayon, the results of these slight displace- 
ments make an apparent needle streak. 

Much of this class of fabric is knitted on sinker-top 
spring-needle machines which avoid a great deal of 
this trouble, as the stitch-drawing mechanism is quite 
different. 

As nearly perfect needle alignment as possible is 
necessary to produce perfectly clear cloth of this type, 
and constant care must be exercised in replacing needles 
to get them in proper line. 


a 
‘ive-End Sateen Tubing 


Technical Editor: 

I have a piece of tubing to work out. The tube is to 

be 38 in. from the loom, and we are to use a five-harness 

Will 

that will 
I have never seen a weave of this kind. 
(7004 ) 

Although we have never seen a five-end sateen tubing, 

it is easily possible that such a tubing can be woven. 

The four-end twill tubing, both warp and filling flush, 

1s more common. 


sateen weave for each side, as in enclosed weave. 
you give me the weave from this five-end weave 
make a tube. 


We have prepared the accompanying 
drafts for a five-end sateen tubing, both warp and filling 
flush. 


(4380) 
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As you may be sufficiently interested to try out a 
sample, we offer some advice as to how such a fabric 
should be drawn in the reed. If the warp is reeded five 
ends per dent and these five ends are taken from the 
number one to the number five harness, the reed marks 
would be very prominent on the face of the fabric and 
also on the back. In order to avoid reed marks, it is 
well to draw a number of ends per dent of which the 
repeat of the weave is not a multiple. Four, six, or 
eight ends per dent would be proper numbers to draw. 

The number of ends per dent will depend largely on 
the sley of the two cloths. If it is found advisable to 
draw ten ends per dent of reed, in order to avoid reed 
marks it would be well to split the repeat of the weave 
in each dent. That is to say, instead of drawing the 
ends from harnesses one to ten in one dent of the reed, 
it is better to draw the ends from the harnesses three to 
ten and from one to two in one dent. This is one repeat 
of the weave in one dent, but the repeat of the weave is 


split in the dent. 
@ 


Wool and Mohair Blend: 


Proportionate and Relative Twists 


Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing two samples of roving which I would 
like you to look over and give your opinion on. We are 
having a lot of trouble spinning the yarn from these 
rovings, but can’t get any changes made as the drawer 
says they are good. 

The white is supposed to be, so far as I know, 75% 
wool and 25% mohair. We are running it on a Saco- 
Lowell frame for 29s counts with 10 in. of draft, 12.3 
figured turns, about 6,800 spindle speed, cap measuring 
7 in. long over all and 1% in. diameter at bottom (inside), 
and 104 in. ratch. We have as many as 45 ends down 
in a doff of 50 min. 

The green tint is 75% mohair and 25% wool for 28s 
counts. We use 84 draft, 13 turns, and 104 in. ratch. 
The spindles, caps, etc., on this are the same as on the 
29s. The ends down average about the same. 

Any pointers you can give me will be greatly ap- 
preciated. Also, will you kindly explain the difference 
between proportionate and relative twist as understood 
by worsted spinners. 

(7019) 

The white roving is uneven, a considerable distance 
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Drafts for Five-End Sateen Tubing 


separating the thin places. This unevenness may be 
due to one or two of the following causes: (1) too hard 
a drag, (2) soft twist, (3) uneven end from previous 
box. The roving is also very wild, rough, and beardy, 
bearing all the evidences of high flyer speeds throughout 
the drawing. 

In the spinning the spindle speed is too high; 6,000 
r.p.m. spindle speed is ample. 

The roving when stapled measured 114 in. The ratch 
you are using, 104 in., is evidently short, making it dif- 
ficult for you to avoid curly or cockly yarn. Occasionally 
some overseers deliberately short ratch to improve the 
evenness of the yarn by getting proper control. 

The green roving merits the same criticism as regards 
the white, and we note that it is exceedingly rough. 
Flyer speeds are certainly excessive, or perhaps it is 
drawn on a ring rover. 

In the spinning we find the ratch to be longer than 
the staple, which agrees with mohair requirements. 

Why not open the ratch on the white if you can? 
If the frames are 4-ft.-end frames you cannot do it, and 
the drawer should break the staple to about 104 in., which 
is about the ratch limit for a 4-ft.-end frame. 

The thin places in the roving and the high speeds in 
spinning are certain producers of uneven yarns and poor 
spins, especially when spinning near the limit. When 
the thin place is drafted, the twist is not sufficient to 
prevent the yarn breaking, especially if it is being wound 
upon the smallest diameter of bobbin. 

If possible, change the settings to get twist right into 
the nip of the front roll. Some raise the flyboards; 
others move the front rolls back. The best way is to 
change the angle of the rolls. 

“Proportionate twist” means that twist will increase 
or decrease in exact ratio as counts increase or decrease. 
If 9 turns are used for 24s counts, then 18 turns would 
be used for 48s counts. Formula: 


1 
h 
I 


(Present turns) (New counts) 
Old counts 


(9) (48 
os) = 18 turns 


= New turns 


“Relative twist” is based upon the reasoning that turns 
per inch should vary according to change in diameter of 
the yarn. A yarn is almost cylindrical, and a cross section 
would be a circle. The areas of circles vary as the squares 
of the diameters; consequently diameters vary as the 
sjuare roots of the areas vary. Applyiag this reasoning 
to twist, turns are said to vary in inverse proportion to 
the increase in counts. As the counts increase, the 
diameter decreases; but a yarn four times as fine as 
another yarn would have a diameter one-half the size. 

_ Assume 16s counts, 7 turns. What turns are required 
tor 64s counts? 
V16=4; V64=8;8+4=2 

The diameter of 64s is one-half that of 16s. 
fore, 


There- 
the turns should vary as the square roots of the 
counts vary. Formula: 


(Present turns) (V New counts ) . 
edhe ———=— New turns 





V Old counts" 
(7) (V 64) = 14 turns 
V 16 
1(77) (64 
or \ (7) © - 2 = 14 turns 


(he above example proves that relative twist does not 
agree with practical requirements and to our knowledge 
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HOUSANDS of inquiries are handled an- 
nually by the Technical Editors. In order 
that as many readers as possible may benefit 
from this service, we select problems of gen- 


eral interest for publication each week. 





is never used in spinning, although it is of some value 
in the drawing. 

Proportionate twist comes nearer to meeting the re- 
quirements of the trade. Using the same example, we 
have: (7) (64) 

16 = 28 turns 
—twice the turns given by relative twist. Yet, 28 turns 
are nearer the turns actually used than 14 turns would 
be. Over a wide range of counts proportionate twists 
would not agree with actual twists. 

Each mill meets its own needs, using twists that permit 
proper productions in spinning and meet the required 
conditions in weaving and finishing or knitting. 


® 
Four-Thread Rayon Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

Enclosed please find a sample of a cloth which we are 
trying to duplicate on our spring-needle machines. 

You will note that this is a four-thread cloth; that ts, 
there are four threads used at each feed and the cloth ts on 
a rather fine gauge. Our knitter reports that four threads 
would be much too tight on a corresponding gauge on 
our machines; also, that the yarn is extremely wiry and 
brittle, causing much trouble in the knitting—in fact, 
making knitting almost impossible. 

As you can see we are up against it. Therefore, we 
ask your help. How is this cloth knitted? Is there any 
special set-up on the machine for it? How many needles 
to the inch are required to produce this cloth? Is there 
any special attachment needed at each feed? (7014) 

This cloth may be knitted on either a spring- or latch- 
needle machine. At one feed every other needle draws 
a tuck stitch. At the second feed the needles reverse, 
those which previously knitted drawing a tuck stitch. 
Thus the machine must use an even number of feeds 
to produce this pattern. If a spring-needle machine 
is used, tuck pressers cut 1 and 1 must be used. Ifa 
latch-needle machine is used, a trick wheel may be used 
to lift every other needle high enough to cast off the old 
loop, or two sets of needles controlled by different cams 
may be used. In the latter case, the needles will be 
arranged alternately in the two sets. 

With this special yarn it is difficult to tell from so 
small a swatch just what the needle spacing should be, 
but it seems likely that fourteen needles per inch were 
used on this machine. No special attachment is neces- 
sary except cut pressers on spring-needle machines or 
trick wheel on latch-needle machines designed to take 
them. This yarn seems to be viscose. It can be treated 
with the usual rayon oils, which may help some, but 
probably this will always be rather wiry. 
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Excess Supply Features Weak Silk Market 


Brief Rally, Then Decline, Followed by Recovery 


fallen to the lowest level since 

1920. There is nothing mysterious 
about this fact. It is simply the result 
of the forces of supply and demand. 
After all, there has been little progress 
in sales of silk during the last year, and 
stocks of broad silks are only a trifle 
under a year ago. On the other hand, 
the supply of raw silk has been ma- 
terially increased and stocks of raw silk 
both in the United States and Japan are 
very large. Their increase clearly 
shows that production has exceeded 
consumption. 

Obviously, it will take time to work 
off the excess supply. At the present 
writing, the total visible supply of Jap- 
anese silk is more than three times as 
great as the estimated deliveries to the 
mills in November. This supply could 
be worked off and brought down to 
more normal proportions within a few 
months of active business. But will 
business be active? How great are the 
invisible supplies? What will be the 
size of the spring cocoon crop? These 
questions suggest great uncertainty as 
to the ease with which the current 
over-supply can be reduced. 

It seems pretty clear, however, that 
several months must elapse before there 
can be any large sustained advance in 
silk prices. 

Bull Points—The favorable factors 
affecting the silk market are as follows: 

(1) The Japanese warehousing syn- 
dicate is withdrawing considerable silk 
for storage, and is advancing 1,250 yen 
to the reelers. 

(2) The Japanese propose to curtail 
production beginning Dec. 15. 

(3) Stocks of broad silks are said to 
be a trifle under a year ago. 

(4) A somewhat better “tone” is re- 
ported in the market for fabrics. 

(5) Hosiery production is well sus- 
tained, the October output being 2,308,- 
000 doz. pairs, against 2,012,000 a year 


ago. 


Sai prices in Japan have recently 


Forecast by Dr. Haney 


Summary 4 serious ac- 


cumulation of 
raw silk stocks is weighing on 
the market. In view of business 
conditions, it will probably re- 
quire several months to relieve 
this condition. Meanwhile fur- 
ther weakness is to be expected. 


Japanese syndicating, the activ- 
ity in the hosiery industry and a 
fair prospect for silk fabrics, 
give some hope of stabilizing 
the market at a little higher 
level by next spring. 
* 

The analysis and forecast by Dr. 
Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research 
Bureau, which regularly appears on 


this page, considers various 
branches of the textile industry 
from week to week. The conclu- 
sions reached in the Analyst are 


mostly forecasts and generally ap- 
ply to a time two or three months 
ahead. The Analyst is based on 
statistical data and does not re- 
flect temporary trade sentiment. 


(6) Thrown silk is relatively steady, 
with hosiery yarns firm. 

Bear Points—The factors tending to 
depress silk prices are: 

(1) The very large visible supply 
(over 167,000 bales). 

(2) Heavy arrivals from the fila- 
tures, with Japanese stocks large and 
above a year ago. 

(3) Large stocks in importers hands 
in this country. 

(4) Large invisible supplies indi- 
cated by the fact that “deliveries” have 
been running much in excess of actual 
consumption. 

(5) Mills continue to show narrow 
profit margins and to buy very cau- 
tiously. 

(6) Hosiery mills well covered. 

(7) Business recession. 


(8) European markets depressed, 
and mills reported to be working 


largely on substitute materials. 
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(9) The syndicated storage in Japan 
will continue to over-hang the market. 

(10) The more distant futures on the 
exchange are relatively low. 

Statistical Position—Of course, the 
outstanding point is found in the record- 
breaking stocks at New York. At the 
end of November, these totaled 76,452 
bales which is 12,323 bales above the 
preceding month and an increase of 
53% over a year ago. It should be 
noted especially that stocks as reported 
by the Silk Association are 51% above 
the estimated deliveries for the month. 
This is one of the largest excesses on 
record, if not the largest. Even in 
1926, the stocks exceeded deliveries in 
November by only 32%. 

This increase in stocks is partly due 
to the very large imports, which were 
30% above imports in November, 1928. 


At 62,885 bales, November imports 
have been approached only in 1926 
when the figure was 59,670 bales. Note 


that imports in November were 24% 
above the estimated deliveries. 

Moreover, the quantity in transit 
continues large. At 41,000 bales it was 
8,000 bales under the figure of the pre- 
ceding month, but was 18,200 bales 
above a year ago. 

When the Silk Association comes to 
estimate the “deliveries,” however, it 
finds that increased stocks are not en- 
tirely explained by the imports. A part 
of the increase in stocks must have been 
caused by smaller deliveries. Deduct- 
ing the stocks at the end of the month 
from the stocks at the beginning and 
adding imports, the Silk Association 
finds apparent deliveries to have been 
only a little over 50,000 bales, decrease 
of 7,000 bales from preceding month. 

Thus the domestic statistical position 
is still bearish. It is the most bearish, 
considering the season, since 1926, and 
probably more so than in that year. 

If we consider the Japanese position, 
the situation is no better—rather it is 
worse. Stocks at Yokohama and Kobe 
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are large and above a year ago. Tak- 
ing 39,000 bales as the Yokohama fig- 
ure, we get a combined figure for New 
York and Yokohama of 115,000 bales, 
which is extremely large. A year ago 
it was ‘under 84,000 bales. The average 
combined stocks at the two centers dur- 
ing the last three months, adjusted for 
seasonal variation, are 132% of the 
average for 1922-1926. Silk machinery 
activity, however, is only about 107%. 
Such a maladjustment between stocks 
and machinery activity has not been 
approached in recent years except in 
1927. 

If anything, the total visible supply 
of Japanese silk looks’ still worse. It 
is 147,000 bales, or more than 40,000 
bales above a year ago. 

Price Outlook—The price of Cracks 
XX has naturally reflected the forego- 
ing situation. In November, the aver- 
age was $4.81. This compares with 
$5.08 in October and $5.17 a year ago. 
The decline is the more notable in that 
yen exchange rose during the month. 
At this writing Cracks XX have sold 
as low as $4.60. We have to go back 
at least to 1920 to find such figures. 

During November, the domestic 
market declined 15¢ and Saiyu lost 45 
yen, closing the month at 1,205 yen. It 
is now reported at 1,185 yen. 

The primary causes of this decline 
are the large crops and heavy stocks, 
taken together with the failure of con- 
sumption to increase materially and the 
large use of rayon. Secondary or con- 
tributing factors are the crash in the 
stock market and the development of 
general business recession. 

The decline in silk prices has not 
been so great as it was in the middle of 
1923 or in early 1926, when the peaks 
of preceding business cycles were 
passed. The reason this is true is that 
silk is now much cheaper than then 
and more nearly at bottom levels. 

About all one can say on the basis of 
statistical data is that continued weak- 
ness would be logical, and that no basis 
tor an advance in prices is yet evident. 
It seems probable, however, that tech- 
nical conditions are likely to bring an 
early rally perhaps before this article is 
printed. This would be due to a tem- 
porarily over-sold condition. Never- 
theless, further declines are indicated, 
and it seems likely that prices will sag 
somewhat further during December 
and January. With business recession 
in prospect, a decline in spindle activity 
is probable and manufacturers will con- 
tinue to buy cautiously from hand-to- 
mouth. This will make it more diffi- 
cult to work off the large visible and 
invisible stocks. 

But we must remember that even in 
1927 prices recovered in February and 
March. The Japanese are going to try 
to peg the prices at 1,250 yen. Sea- 
onal conditions favor a recovery to- 
ward the end of the winter. It, there- 
fore, seems likely that prices will 


recover later on and may become stabil- 
zed at some such level as $4.90 for 
Cracks XX. 
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Wholesale sales 
of silk {NY) 
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SILK TRADE BAROMETER—Price of Raw Silk— 


Average of high and low Thursday prices of Crack Double Ex. 


(Journal of Commerce). 


sales of silk (N. 


Y.) adjusted for seasonal variation 


Spindles—Per cent of available ma- 
chine hours operated (Silk Association of America). 
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Fig. 2—STATISTICAL POSITION OF RAW SILK 
of Raw Silk, Bales in storage at end of month. 
100 (Silk Association of America). Imports, Pounds. 
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Stocks 
Average 1921 = 
Average 


Three months’ moving average (Dept. of Com- 
Last month estimated by converting each item of Silk 


Association figures from bales to pounds and then applying the 


per cent 


increase to preceding month. 
Trend, Deliveries—Bales, average 1921 = 


Consumption 
Five months’ 


Factory 
100. 


moving average (Silk Association of America). 


o 


Index Numbers for November 
Manufactured Goods Show More 


Resistance to Decline Than Raws 


HILE the average of cotton 

prices during November was de- 
cidedly lower than for the month of 
October, and while wool prices also 
scored a decline of a more moderate 
nature, the prices of both commodities 
closed the month on the upward grade 


and with indications of greater sta- 
bility than for several months. With 


a few exceptions prices of wool and 
cotton manufactures have shown greater 
resistance to depressive influences than 
have the raw materials, and the excep- 
tions do not appear to be significant. 
The raw wool index shows a net de- 
cline in the monthly average of 14 
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points, yet for the whole month was 
identical with the index for the clos- 
ing week of October. Tops developed 
greater weakness than either wool or 
yarns, being off 4 points on the monthly 
average, and also by comparison of 
indexes for the fourth weeks of October 
and. November. Yarns have lost one 
point and cloths remain unchanged. 
The indexes of this group for the 
fourth week of the month are identical 
with the monthly average, excepting 
tops, which, at 164, is one point lower. 

The raw cotton index shows a net 
loss for the month of 7 points, but 
touched a low of 138 in the second week 
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Spinning Mill, Lincolnton, N. C. 


Announcement! 


E are dyeing and furnishing 

resist colored mercerized yarns 
in all numbers for the full fashioned 
and seamless hosiery trade. We 
will gladly submit samples and 
lowest prices, and can make prompt 
deliveries on all counts. 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


**Krom the Cotton Field Direct to You’’ 


J. and E. Venango Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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of November and recovered in the 
fourth week to the average for the 
mouth, or 140. Net losses of the yarn 
and cloth indexes are less than the de- 
cline in the raw cotton index, both on 
the basis of monthly averages and for 
the last week of November, when the 


COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 
Col- Aver. Group 
Cot- Gray ored for Aver- 
Date ton Yarns Goods Goods Cloths age 
July31,1914 100 §=100 100 100 100 + =§=100 
1922 
January.... 146 168 174 206 191 182 
April.. 144 156 168 209 189 + = 178 
July 178 182 190 200 195 189 
October.... 177. 192 206 201 203 197 
November... 203 -214 219 203 210 207 
1923 
January.... 225 225 220 230 225 225 
April... .. 231 239 224 «+1242 233 234 
July a7 wa: eelhUCO (is 
October.... 233 222 212 23 Hd 219 
November.. 269 237 224 232 228 # 232 
1924 
January.... 278 241 228 243 236 239 
April. 220=— 211 192 194 193 198 
We antes 270 198 186 191 189 §=6196 
October.... 195 196 187 189 188 199 
November... 193 199 192 175 184 187 
1925 
January.... 192 197 195 173 184 187 
April... .. 196 194 193 180 187 188 
July 197. 183 185 176 181 182 
October.... 174 1689 193 178 186 186 
November.. 167 180 184 174 178 179 
1926 
January.... 167 175 177 162 170 171 
April... .. 153 163 ~—s*161 55 56 159 
July....... 149 149 151 141 146 147 
October.... 106 141 147. 144 146 143 
November... 103 137 143 144 144 141 
1927 
January.... 107. 134 140 140 140 138 
April....... 118 136 143 142 143 ~=©6140 
idly... ..<: 143 149 156 145 151 150 
October.... 168 176 184 169 176 176 
November... 161 169 176 170 173 171 
1928 
January.. 15] 163 166 166 166 ~~ 165 
April... 164 160 160 165 1623 162 
Li eee 174 167 165 168 1664 167 
ctober.... 157 161 162 164 163 162 
November... 159 165 162 164 163 163 
1929 
January.... 162 166 158 169 1634 164 
February... 162 163 157 173-165 164 
March... 170 165 160 172 166 = 166 
April... .. 1634 164 157 173 165 3165 
May.... 156 160 150 173 162 ~~ «161 
June.... 150 160 148 167 157 158 
July....... 149 160 149 166 158 158 
August..... 149 160 153 166 1593 159 
September... 151 161 154 1614 158 158 
october... 147 1603 155 161 158 158 
November.. 140 156 152 161 156 156 


group indexes were as follows: Cotton, 
140; yarns, 154; gray goods, 150; 
colored goods, 161; group average, 155. 

Inquiries regarding interpretation and 
use of the index numbers may be ad- 
dressed to TEXTILE Wor tp, Statistical 
Dept., Statler Bldg., Boston. 


WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 


Group 
Date Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Aver. 
July 31, 1914 100 100 100 100 100 
1922 
January..... 128 163 179 182 173 
Rees... Veo 185 185 184 182 
Posten WO 202 196 188 193 
October... 199 209 208 191 199 
November. 206 226 218 19] 205 
1923 
January..... 212 225 227 203 213 
April...... 222 230 234 225 228 
ae 222 223 233 228 228 
October... 205 213 222 224 220 
November 205 217 215 224 219 
1924 
January..... 217 227 221 223 223 
April........ 216 230 223 219 221 
Jas....... TH 209 212 219 213 
October..... 227 237 224 226 228 
November. 240 250 232 226 233 
1925 
January... 215 213 211 229 221 
April... ... 219 234 230 241 235 
Si es. 216 217 216 239 227 
October..... 216 212 212 227 220 
November. 219 217 214 228 222 
1926 
January..... 215 213 211 229 221 
Apri..... 181 193 198 224 208 
a 173 184 189 215 199 
October... . 178 186 193 209 198 
November.. 178 187 194 209 199 
1927 
January..... 178 187 190 209 198 
April....... 177 182 184 211 196 
Pos. eos 180 183 183 211 196 
October 185 185 189 211 199 
November. 188 186 188 211 199 
1928 
January..... 194 193 186 212 201 
pS ere 206 198 215 208 
a ese = 204 206 203 214 209 
October. . . 197 197 203 212 206 
November... 199 196 201 212 205 
1929 
January..... 199 198 201 2113 206 
February.. 198 196 201 211 205 
March.... 194 193 200 211 2034 
April... ... 187 189 198 211 202 
Maery...... 178 183 194 211 199 
ics ae 173 174 191 211 196 
Mca 169 170 188 211 194 
August...... 168 172 188 211 1944 
September... 168 173 188 211 195 
October... . 1643 169 188 211 194 
November... 163 165 187 211 193 


Loss-Taking Sales in Evidence 


Were Features of Boston Auctions; 
West Point's Profit Increases 


Boston, Dec. 11. 

Ve of textile stocks on the 
local and New York exchanges 
ive held fairly steady during the week 
d in some instances participated in 
general advance scored by many 
iding industrials until today’s reaction- 
vy market. Over-the-counter sales of 
listed stocks have been comparatively 
vw, and the feature of today’s auctions 
iS an increased volume of offerings 
idently intended to establish losses for 
ederal tax purposes. However, few 


sales of the latter were at lower prices 
than have been current recently in pri- 
vate trading, while a number of sub- 
stantial advances were scored. Among 
the latter was an advance of 8 points in 
Ludlow Associates to 153 and of 3% 
points in Nashua preferred to 80. 

On the local exchange Pacific at 22 
is unchanged for the week, although in 
the meantime it had sold as low as 21. 
Bigelow-Hartford common at 834 is off 
14 points for the week, although in the 
meantime it sold as low as 83; the pre- 
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ferred at 100 is unchanged. Amoskeag 
at today’s closing of 14 is up 1 point 
for the week, and sold since last report 
within a range of 13 to 144. The range 
for the week on American Woolen pre- 
ferred has been from 21} to 23, and at 
today’s closing of 23} it is up a net of 
25 points; the common has sold within 
a range of 94 to 83 and at today’s close 
of 8} is off $ points for the week. 

West Point Increases Profit—The 
West Point Mfg. Co., operating a half 
dozen cotton mills in Georgia and Ala- 
bama, reports for the fiscal year ended 
Oct. 31 last net profits, after all charges, 
including depreciation and _ estimated 
Federal taxes, of $1,093,846, which com- 
pares with net profits after depreciation 
but before Federal taxes in 1928 of 
$457,982, and in 1927 after all charges 
of $1,444,518. Net profit for the last 
fiscal year was equal to $15.19 on each 
of the 72,000 shares of stock outstanding, 
as compared with $6.36 in 1928 and 
$20.00 in 1927. There was a manu- 
facturing profit for the year just closed 
of $1,759,559 and additional income of 
$88,300 from investments. The com- 
pany also received a tax refund from 
the government of $99,751. The depreci- 
ation item was $623,104 and Federal 
taxes were estimated at $130,905, the 
latter on the basis of a 12% tax, al- 
though this may yet be reduced to 11%. 
Production of 48,030,652 Ib. in 1929 
compared with 41,669,135 Ib. in 1928, 
and sales of 50,526,887 Ib. in 1929 with 
41,358,017 Ib. in 1928. Inventory at the 
close of the 1929 fiscal year was ap- 
proximately 2,500,000 Ib. less than at the 
close of the previous year. Net working 
capital at the close of the 1929 year was 
$4,860,062, as compared with $3,816,933 
at the close of the 1928 year. The com- 
pany pays $8 in regular dividends 
annually and recently declared an extra 
of $1. 

Appleton’s Decreased Loss — The 
Appleton Co., cotton goods, Anderson, 
S. C., for the fiscal year ended Nov. 2 
last reports a net loss, after depreciation 
charges of $115,000, of $66,115, which 
compares with a net loss from opera- 
tions in the preceding fiscal year of 
$110,142 before depreciation charges at 
Anderson. Early in the year machinery 
at the Lowell plant was transferred to 
Anderson practically doubling the 
capacity at the latter plant. The loss 
from operations at the Lowell plant for 
the year was figured at $149,943, of 
which $92,267 was for the first half of 
the year. The net profit for the year at 
the Anderson plant was $83,827 after 
the depreciation charge of $115,000. 
This plant had a net loss for the first 
half of the year of $65,470, and in the 
closing six months a profit of $150,297. 
President Charles Walcott estimates 
that the loss at Lowell for the current 
fiscal year may not exceed $75,000 and 
that the Anderson plant will show a 
profit materially in excess of any loss 
at Lowell. The company had a net 
working capital as of November 2 of 
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fine worsteds and woolens of pure wool— 
decorated with our colored spun silk yarns— 
pure silk—durable and fast. 


100% Pure Silk 
Silk in its most economical form 


Resist, Extra Fast and 
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American Silk Spinning Co. 
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$1,005,701. An inventory account of 
$608,670 represented only raw cotton 


and cloth in process. At the annual 
ing F. S. Clark, George A. Boyd 
and A. L. Ripley were succeeded as 


directors by Orrin G. Wood, James F. 
Shumate and Blanchard E. Pratt. 

-oston Stock Auctions—The follow- 
ing sales of textile shares were made at 
Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
Ch? Se ks aaa emaas es 153 + 8 
100 W eet Point; as 100 1154 — 4} 
476 US orst st p 

2,506 U.S. Worsted, com. “a 100 125lot . 

25 Nashawena........... 100 204 — 7} 
ti” CO ee 100 18 ee 
189 Great Falls............ 100 l6c. —84c. 
20 Fairhaven, pfd........ oe 2olet ...... 
50 Lancaster, pfd......... 100 8 — 1 
65 TesNOOE.. wc. ec esos 100 90} } 
30 United Elastic......... ... 35 — 2} 
|| 100 6§ — I} 
$00 Ties sce ecnee 100 124 + 3 
30 Wamsutta....... 100 223 — 6 
10 Connecticut,com. A... ... 25ce. —10c. 
55 Connecticut, Ist pfd.... 100 10} + 3 
50 Hamilton Woolen...... 100 > =— 5 
165 B.B. & R. Knight, pfd. ... 5§-64 + 1 
260 Nashua, pfd........... 100 80 + 3% 
oe ee eee 108 @6ie6 ...... 
Sarre: 16 Pir 
30 Farr Alpaca........... 100 914 —2 
150 Newmarket, com...... 100 30 —!18 
4, 565 


lextiles on N. Y. Exchanges—The 
following shows the movements of the 
leading textile stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange and Curb for the 
week ended Dec. 11: 


Last Net 
High Low Sale Change 
American Woolen. . 9} 83 8: — } 
American Woolen, pid. 233 21; 234 + I} 
Belding-Hemingway. . 6} 54 6 — } 
*Blumenthal........ 344 324 344 — }? 
Botany Mills, A... ; a a 4 —i 
Cannon Mills..... f 34; «31 328 + } 
Collins & Aikman. 17 14} 15 —th 
Consolidated Textile... 14 13 4 — 3 
*Courtaulds, Ltd.. 14 14 14 — 1} 
Duplan Silk... . 15 14 15 + 1 
Durham Hosiery. . 4 23 4 + 13 
Durham Hosiery, pfd.. 50 50 50 + 63 
Gotham Hosiery 28 22 264 + 3 
Kayser, Julius 444 41 Ee kca ve 
= allinson Ij 9 1 + It 
vhawk Carpet... 49; 45 454 — 33 
peso . 544 514 514i — +4 
Pacific Mills.......... 22 21 214 + 34 
Phoenix Hosiery 13 13 i ae 
sPowdrell & Alexander 81; 773 78} + 4 
eal Silk Hosiery..... 564 50; 51 — 3} 
a ibize.... 182 1574 177 +18 
United Piece Dye Wks. Zon | a 234 — I} 
Van Raalte. . 17 17 17 — 3 


*Listed on Cele. 


lhe National Fabric & Finishing Co. 
reports a net loss after all charges for 
the fiscal year ended Sept. 30 of $348,- 
587, which compares with a net loss in 
the preceding fiscal year of $283,903. 
The company’s balance sheet as of 
Sept. 30 showed current assets of $3,- 
849.812 and current liabilities of $1,437,- 
U8, leaving net working capital of 
2.412.754. During the year bank in- 
btedness was reduced from $1,400,000 
' $750,000 and ratio of current assets 
increased from 2.20 to 2.60. The com- 
pany’s drapery department, that was re- 

msible for $344,383 of the net loss 

the last fiscal year and of $266,297 

the 1928 fiscal year, is to be discon- 

ued. The number of directors has 


‘n reduced from 11 to 9, Charles W. 
bbard, Jr., and L. E. Richardson be- 
new directors, and the following re- 
ning: 


Sidney Coolidge, P. W. Kier- 





nan, W. A. Lippincott, Jr., and M. B. 
Pinkham. 

Plymouth (Mass.) Cordage Co., for 
the fiscal year ended September 30, re- 
ports a net profit, after depreciation and 
tax reserves, of $1,869,984, which com- 
pares with a net profit for the previous 
fiscal year ended July 31, 1928, of 
$257,377. From its net profit as of 
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Sept. 30 the company deducted a re- 
serve for inventory fluctuations of $949,- 
161, leaving a net of $920,823, which 
was equal to 11.2% on its combined 
capital stock and employee’s special 
stock; the net for the 1928 fiscal year 
was equal to 3.17% on the combined 
stock. Net sales during 1928 totaled $13,- 
830,233, as compared with $14,807,625. 


Bathing-Suits Again Active 


Demand Increases, and 


Pastels Are Favored 


EMAND for 1930 bathing-suits 
which had eased up somewhat for 

ten days, increased again this week, and 
Worth Street factors, both selling 
agents and jobbers, wrote considerable 
business. The call emphasized pastel 
shades and striped effects in women’s 
suits; the bulk of the orders were for 
sunbacks, though there also was a fair 
demand for more conservative models. 
Men’s speed suits in staple colors 
such as black, gray and mixtures were 
selling; men’s collegiate stripe models 
were quieter. Numerous mills have 
begun production of 1930 bathing-sutits, 
and in some cases operations have been 
speeded to capacity daytime output. 
The trade continues confident regard- 
ing bathing-suit prospects. Prices are 
steady, and neither jobbers nor retailers 


show any disposition to haggle over 
quotations. The general sentiment is 


for a good bathing-suit business ahead. 

Heavyweight sweaters have been 
moving well since the November open- 
ings, but few large-sized orders have 
been placed. Prices are steadier than 
last year, though there is still consider- 
able variation, and cutting. Sweater 
salesmen, returning from their first road 
trips with the new lines, report keen 


interest among retailers, but note a 
hesitancy to buy extensively as yet. 


Mills are still producing samples, and 
there is no rush to begin knitting 1930 
sweater numbers on a big scale. Indi- 
cations are that the next few weeks 
will be quiet, due to the holidays, and 
that little active interest will be shown 
prior to mid-January. 


Big Holiday Hosiery Call 


Approach of Christmas 
Spurs Jobber Demand 


PPROACH of the holidays brought 

some high-pressure business to 
certain ends of the hosiery industry. 
Women’s full-fashioned were in active 
demand, especially for spot shipment, 
and some of the biggest producers were 
obliged to put their mills on capacity, 
day and evening operation basis, in 
order to meet the holiday demand. 

So far as women’s full-fashioned is 
concerned, there are no _ signs of 
the much-talked-of industrial hesitancy. 
Most of the Worth Street agents re- 
ported active demand for women’s 
hosiery as gift numbers. The color 
trend has turned definitely to winter 
shades; gunmetals, light and dark, led 
in recent sales of numerous firms; sable, 
and the darker brown tones also were 
in demand. 

Knitters who were asked regarding 
the effect of the stock market slump on 
hosiery sales, remarked that “jobbers 
and retailers talk hesitancy, but they 
don’t practice it.” The answer seems 
to be that there really is no hesitancy, 
at least, so far as hosiery is concerned. 
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True, a few of the very high-priced 
gift numbers have slowed up; this is 
true especially of men’s all-silk half- 
hose. But the demand as a whole seems 
a normal holiday demand. Stores re- 
port a good turnover on all types of 
hosiery, and jobbers expect reorder 
demand to continue right up to the 
holiday week. 

Another development indicating a 
strong hosiery market, is the increasing 
interest in futures. One leading Worth 
Street selling agent said he was writ- 
ing misses’ and infants’ anklet business 
for February and March delivery. 
Other firms were selling into February 
on certain anklet lines. This trend to 
advance buying was considered a good 
sign, as hosiery movement of late has 
been very much hand-to-mouth in gen- 
eral character. 

Men’s fancies are in active call as a 
gift proposition, the bulk of the busi- 
ness falling in the 50c. range; these 
are mostly silk-and-rayon lines. With 
the improvement in rayon yarns, men’s 
silk-and-rayons are particularly attrac- 
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tive ‘his year, and apparently they are 
getting considerable business that went 
to the all-silk numbers in other years. 
The all-silk numbers are in demand, but 


the call is slightly less than usual for 
Christmas—due, producers say, to econ- 
omy among consumers who lost during 
the recent market slump. 


Heavyweight Underwear Selling 
Early December Demand Good 


Producers of Winter Lines Report 


1) CEMBER heavyweight under- 
vear business is at least equal to 
other years, and may exceed it, judging 
by sales made during the first ten days 
of the month. Some big-volume firms 
said they were well ahead of 1928, both 
in November and December business; 
they also noted that demand has con- 
tinued much later than last year. The 
bulk of heavyweight business had been 
written by Dec. 1, last year, and the 


pre-holiday weeks were quiet. 
[his year, however, jobbers show 
more December interest than usual. 


‘ was some active buying both last 
week and into the current week, and 
bbers were pushing mills for early 
pment. The sharp cold spell of early 
December acted as a spur to sales which 
had been good even prior to the drop in 

perature; the second week was very 
factory, mill men reported. 

ll representatives are more and 
more inclined to hold off their 1930 
heavyweight openings until the middle 

( January, despite the fact that a few 
firms have already shown their new 
The chief producers feel that the 

lay period is a bad time to select 


for openings because trade interest is at 
a low ebb; after the turn of the year, 
jobbers concentrate on the new season 
and by mid-January they are ready to 
give 100% attention to business. This 
is the argument offered in favor of late 
openings. 

As regards 1930 prices, indications 
are that they will hold steady. Prophecy 
in heavyweight underwear prices is al- 
ways risky, as factors have a way of 
pledging themselves to status quo—and 
then slashing prices at the last minute. 
A situation somewhat along that line 
developed last year. However, the mar- 
ket at present is considerably firmer than 
it was this time last year; it is more 
nearly approaching a seller’s market; 
and that would give some weight to the 
chances for price stability in January. 

Spring lightweights were improved. 
Balbriggans and cottons sold steadily, 
though in small quantities. Some firms 
said their bookings were ahead of last 
year at this time. Spring production is 
under way, but on a cautious basis. 
Knitters are waiting the passing of the 
holidays before expanding to any large 
scale output. 


Cotton Goods Still Dull 


Cotton Crop Report Fails 
To Bring Constructive Action 


A EW cotton goods sellers note a 
44 scant improvement in business when 
compared with two weeks ago, but the 


general market is still very quiet. It 
was the hope of many, that low prices 
would attract greater purchasing, espe- 


cially for spot deliveries. Events have 
not shaped up in that manner. While 
was considerable improvement in 
uving interest few orders resulted. 
buyers attempted to shade quoted 


Prices gc., but producers firmly resisted 
these lower bids, This undercurrent of 
interest was more pronounced in the 
print cloth group, although other gray 
g0o’s came in for a smaller share. 


Pp Report: To many the crop re- 
was a disappointment, although in 
‘inc with the “advance dope.” The 
Government figures of 14,919,000 bales 
ed a decline of 90,000 bales from 
revious estimate. There was little 
rt in the cotton market, and prices 
da loss for the day. There was 


a small amount of cloth business p!aced 
by a few, to play safe in the event of any 
bullish development after the report. 
The fabric market generally, did not 
receive any stimulus from this source— 
or from any other for that matter. 
Statistics: The monthly figures of 
the Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants and The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
merely confirmed the belief that Novem- 
ber was extremely poor. Sales were 
64.6% of production and were only 
saved from a worse fate by the print 
cloth and broadcloth activity the last 
week of the month. The ratio of ship- 
ments to production was low; stocks in- 
creased, while unfilled orders decreased, 
both changing to a marked degree. De- 
spite curtailment, the figures show that 
production is still high. December's 
showing can only be surmised, but so far 
there has been little encouragement on 
the buying side. Production will prob- 


ably be less due to more extensive cur- 
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tailment with holiday  shut- 
downs. 

Napped Goods: Flannel lines were 
opened this week at prices less by half 
a cent. After taking all conditions into 
consideration, sellers believe they have 
had an encouraging response from the 
trade. 

Deliveries: Stocks of print cloths re- 
main large and prove a barrier hard to 
hurdle. Orders continue to call for 
futue deliveries, in fact cover the entire 
first half of next year. Mills are not 
anxious to go past the first quarter at 
present prices, but are not passing up 
orders on that account. There are indi- 
cations that for a time there will be a 
difference between spot and contract 
prices in some constructions. 

New Denim Prices: The Cone Export 
& Commission Co. announced late 
Wednesday that denims would be placed 
on a basis of 15c. for 2.20s white back, 
for delivery during the first quarter of 
1930. This revision places 36 in. 1.70 
yd. at 194c. compared to 2lc. The Cone 
announcement was followed by similar 
action of other denim producers. 


> 
Better Outlook 
For Wool Goods 


W ' JOL goods markets now show a 
‘ slight improvement over last 
week. Important stated that 
Monday’s mail heavier than tor 
several previous Mondays, and contained 
a fair amount of duplicates. Buying 
sources show no concerted rush to pur- 
chase, but recent developments have 
done much to inspire confidence. The 
Wall Street affair in perspective has 
lost much of its original scare; in fact 
the weather soon became a greater sub- 
ject for those of the woolen fraternity 


together 


sellers 
was 


gathered at the Wailing Wall. The en- 
tire atmosphere has cleared up im- 
measurably with more _ seasonable 


weather, and wool goods sellers do not 


expect any notable recession for the 
season. 
Easter: The Easter holidays come 


late this year and several buyers have 
advanced this as an excuse for deferring 
purchases. Deliveries can be accepted 
through February and still leave time 
for the fabrics to be made up to meet the 
springtime consumer demand. Many 
sellers are certain that a large part of 
this business will be placed soon after 
the first of the year. There will no 
doubt be a lot of laggards, waiting until 
the last minute, who will find it hard 
to get desirable goods. Mills have kept 
their production closely in line with de- 
mand, and any sharp increase of pur- 
chasing would soon cause an advance in 
available delivery dates. 

Buying Policies: Buying tactics of 
certain large retailers and buying or- 
ganizations were severely condemned by 
a prominent producer. While the plaint 
's not new, the subject was mentioned 
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MULTI - MULTI - FILAMENTS 


one of the secrets of Bemberg’s beauty, 


softness, evenness and strength 





CROSS SECTION OF CROSS SECTION OF 
NATURAL SILK BEMBERG 


magnified 300 times magnified 300 times 


150 Denier—112 Filaments 150 Denier—112 Filaments 





150 Denier — 32 Filaments 
magnified 300 times 


150 Denier — 30 Filaments 150 Denier — 40 Filaments 
magnified 300 times magnified 300 times 

The three illustrations above are of RAYON and OTHER SYNTHETIC 

YARNS, note larger size filament as compared with Bemberg and silk. 


The reproductions of cross sections are from photographs used by The Better Fabrics Test- 
ing Bureau, Inc. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Bemberg is a trademark of the American 
Bemberg Corporation registered in the 
United States Patent Office to designate 
its yarn, made from dissolved cellulose 
fibres spun into very fine filaments by 
an exclusive stretch spinning process. 
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while discussing the recent shutdown of 
10 units of the American Woolen Co. 
Several believe that it is only a question 
of time when other companies will fol- 
low a similar course and many profit- 
less mills will pass out of the picture. 


Sharp buying practices merely bring 
that day closer and may eventually 
prove to be the means of weeding out 
the unfit, leaving the balance in a 
stronger position. Producers will then 
be able to resist “sharp-shooting.” 


Broadsilks Make Gains 


Future Call for Spring Prints 


Taken as Good Omen 


ROADSILKS were steady with 

considerable future business being 
placed this week. The future call was 
mostly for spring prints, and some 
firms were selling well into February. 
Small floral designs were favored for 
morning and afternoon apparel, which 
constituted the bulk of the cutter de- 
mand; a fair amount of business was 
written on large florals for evening 
dresses. 
color, the other shades, rated by pref- 
erence were: brown, red, dahlia and 
blue, 

Market Tone Improved: Market 
tone is considerably improved, though 
weavers could still handle a lot more 
Optimistic factors look for 
an early and active spring season. The 
current trend toward future buying is 
viewed as a good omen. 

Chiffons are more active than usual, 
for a lightweight fabric; they are sell- 
ing in florals, both large and small pat- 


business. 


Green was the outstanding* 


terns. There is a pronounced decline 
in interest in geometrics; few geo- 
metrics are offered, and even these are 
hard to move. The one exception to 
that, is in radium fabrics, which include 
numerous attractive geometric patterns 
that are selling steadily. 

Metals Difficult to Clear: Broad- 
silk mills are having decided difficulty 
in clearing their metallic fabrics. 
Numerous firms have slashed prices to 
the point where they offer unusual val- 
ues, but up to this week, the fabrics 
still lay on their counters. One of the 
suggested reasons for the lack of inter- 
est in metals is that this is a “luxury 
line” and might come into the class of 
merchandise which economy-inclined 
stcok market losers would taboo. 

Staples Good: All the staples were 
moving satisfactorily. Frost crepes 
were in particular demand—a feature 
which seemed to belie the reports of an 
“economy wave.” 


Cotton Yarns Seasonally Dull 
Carded Qualities Easy and 


Combed Peelers Steady 


PHILADELPHIA. 

TNFILLED orders on _ spinners’ 

‘ books are becoming smaller and 
stocks in their hands and in local ware- 
houses are larger. With this condition 
apparent it is logical to expect a gradual 
easing in prices and buyers becoming 
more conservative than ever in making 
new commitments. That has been the 
case during the last three weeks, the 
crop report published Monday seeming 
. ave little or no effect upon yarn 
uvers 

Dullness in the market is normal at 
this time of the year but is probably 
more noticeable this year, mainly for the 
reason that curtailed buying made itself 
apparent two or three weeks sooner this 
year than is usually found, being due to 
the destruction of confidence for the 
time being after the stock market decline. 

While a majority of selling houses 
state curtailment in buying is more 
drastic than at this time of the year in 


ls. ou ae 

the past, others assert they have found, 
and this is especially true in knitting 
count 


s, that 1929 is closing with little 
rence from other years, it being the 


ditt 


rule that manufacturers desire to keep 
inventories low as possible this year 
the same as in all others. 

Crop Report On Monday—Trading 
was not affected to any noticeable degree 
by the crop report, if anything making 
buyers even more cautious. Yarn prices 
have sagged further this week, many 
counts of both carded weaving and knit- 
ting being half cent under those of a 
week ago; there has been no change in 
single or ply combed yarn prices. 

In addition to gradual lowering of 
quotations by many spinners there is 
price-cutting on the part of several im- 
portant selling-houses, one of whom has 
been offering 30s-2 warps at a price 
two cents under that asked by represen- 
tative spinners; manufacturers also 
claim to be able to buy 20s-2 at less than 
334c., the figure named by average qual- 
ity spinners. One spinner of plush 
quality warps was in the market this 
week; on Monday he asked 4lc. for 
30s-2 and Tuesday accepted business at 
39c., half cent under the market level. 

Although carded knitting yarns have 
been dull for the last three weeks, there 
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having been little placed since the mid- 
dle of November, at least two houses 
have booked substantial orders for de- 
livery early next year during the last 
week. They admitted it was necessary 
for them to cut prices to stimulate this 
business but they succeeded in selling in 
100,000 Ibs. lots in several instances, one 
admitting that they sold on lower basis 
than 29c. for 10s. 

Improvement In January—lIt is recog- 
nized that up-State underwear manufac- 
turers will be compelled to buy consider- 
able yarn shortly after the first of the 
year, many of them not having placed 
1930 yarn business, which is normally 
on spinners’ books by this time or at 
least a substantial part of it. Knitting 
yarn spinners now have more advance 
business on their books than weaving 
spinners but the volume is smaller than 
this time last year. 

Mercerizers state that while Novem- 
ber and December specifications have 
been sub-normal they look for an upturn 
in January which will off-set the dull- 
ness of these two months, evidence of 
this being already in hand, several re- 
porting that they have specification in 
hand for January shipments. It is also 
possible, one of the largest mercerizers 
asserts, that many of their customers 
will find it necessary to specify addi- 
tional amounts before that time as they 
have taken so little yarn in this month 
it is believed their supplies are ex- 
hausted. 


«* 
Boston—With most spinners and 
dealers the cotton yarn market is as 


dull as at any time in the history of the 
trade, not excepting the business depres- 
sion of the last half of 1920. Of course, 
there is no other similarity in condi- 
tions obtaining then and now, and there 
is general confidence that with the open- 
ing of the new year buying that is now 
being delayed will develop in steadily 
increasing volume. 

A few of the largest and shrewdest 
users of cotton yarn are already antici- 
pating such a development and have 
placed some large contracts for yarns at 
low prices, to be delivered well through 
the first half of 1930. These are buyers 
who almost invariably anticipate for- 
ward needs in a big way, and usually at 
times when practically all other buyers 
are out of the market. A few cases of 
this kind are far more important in gag- 
ing the probable future of the market 
than the uncertain and timid attitude of 
the majority of spinners and users. 

Offsetting the stabilizing effect of such 
buying is the forced selling of a number 
of southern spinners who have been 
North recently and who must have busi- 
ness at almost any price. Under such 
conditions it is difficult to say at how 
low prices ordinary weaving and knit- 
ting yarns might be bought, but it is a 
fact that the few good-sized contracts 
for forward delivery that have been 
placed call for high grade yarns of cer- 
tain mills; these commanded as high 
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as a basis of 35c. for 20s-2 carded warps, 
4ic. for 30s-2 warps and a basis of 
20\c. for 10s frame spun cones. Knit- 
ting yarns in both carded and combed 
qualities appear somewhat stronger in 
price than weaving yarns. An exception 
may be made of 30s tying-in yarn which 
in ordinary quality is reported to have 
been sold as low as 34c. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The volume of 
sales in carded and combed yarns dur- 
ing the week in the Charlotte-Gastonia 
market showed no appreciable increase 
over the previous week, and dealers re- 
ported that inquiries were relatively 
scarce. Some activity was displayed in 
the coarse numbers of combed single 
yarn on cones for the underwear knit- 
ters. Substantial orders were said to 
have been placed at 434c. for 20s single 
yarn spun from strict middling inch 
staple cotton, price based on net weight 
of yarn, and at 45c. for 24s single on 
cones. 

Spinning mills of the Gaston County 
area operated during the last week at 
slightly under 90% capacity, based on 
each mills normal running time, which 
in most cases is two shifts of 55-hours 
each per week. 

Combed yarn spinners report that 
their stocks of gray yarns have shown 
no material increase during the last few 
weeks, largely attributing this situation 
to the fact that mills have kept produc- 
tion in line with orders. Combed yarn 
prices remained practically unchanged. 

Carded yarns were extremely quiet, 
and while few transactions occurred, 
dealers stated that prices were holding 
fairly steady with single hosiery yarns 
on cones quoted on the basis of 28c. for 
10s. Carded 20s-2, average quality, 
could be bought for 33c. and 30s-2 for 
374 to 38c. 

* 


New Yorxk—A moderately improved 
inquiry was noted by carded yarn sellers 
ist week. At times interest was very 
spotty, but even so gave some encourage- 
ment to the market. Inquiry is con- 
sidered to be largely of the testing vari- 
ety. For that reason, firm bids for 
specified quantities are given greater 
consideration than mere requests for 
prices. Many of the inquiries received 
never get to the order stage, but sellers 
ire encouraged nevertheless. 

Spinners had not looked for any im- 
provement until the first of the year, 
but now think the turn may be near at 
and. Many customers are approaching 
the point where yarn will be needed, 

nd it looks as if several are taking ad- 
ntage of present low prices. An up- 
n in cotton is expected within a week 
| it would certainly have a strength- 
ng effect on yarn quotations, say 
nners. 

t is difficult to get a definite impres- 
1 of prices. Every inquiry is con- 
ered an individual matter, and is 
treated as such. A few spinners are 
‘ing to sell ahead but not too far. 


Rather than shut down, several have 
been accepting low prices as a means 
of keeping their organization intact and 
making it possible for employees to have 
a little more money for Christmas time. 
Weaving yarns have been somewhat 


Worsted Yarns 
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more active than have knitting yarns. 

Combed yarn spinners state that con- 
ditions in their branch of the market are 
unchanged. There is a spotty day-to- 
day interest, but no signs of sustained 
activity. 


More Stable 


Price-Cutting in Outerwear Yarns , 


Is Less Noticeable 


PHILADELPHIA. 

ORSTED- yarns’ have been 

steadier this week and few 
changes in quotations are reported by 
spinners. There has been no improve- 
ment in volume of business placed and 
a general period of quietness is antici- 
pated by sellers for the remaining weeks 
of the year, mills not being willing to 
add to their inventories until after the 
first of the year. 

Inquiries for outerwear counts this 
week have shown that buying will be 
of a conservative character during the 
next few weeks even where manufac- 
turers have good business on their 
books, this being seen in the case of 
sweater concerns that booked initial 
business at the recent openings in 
Chicago. These mills are not buying 
large quanities of yarn but are content 
to run out old orders. 

When these firms have been in the 
market it has been for small lots to be 
shipped in near future and usually they 
want billings after the first of the year. 
Other sweater manufacturers have only 
a small volume of new goods business 
and they state they will wait until addi- 
tional orders are received before they 
will begin manufacturing and in view 
of this it will be several weeks before 
they are interested in new yarn com- 
mitments. 

Outerwear Counts Steadier. — Al- 
though there is little firmness in outer- 
wear yarns there has been no further 
concrete evidence of the price war that 
has been apparent in the jobber trade, 
particularly where one large spinner 
has been operating on the general 
principle that their price should at all 
times be 24c. under that of their largest 
competitor. Results of this were seen 
last week in cutting of the dyed basis 
of 2-20s, 50s, to less than $1.424. Aver- 
age spinners are quoting $1.25 in, the 
oil and $1.424 dyed for this count; 
2-40s, 64s, French spun for outerwear 
is held at $1.80 with sales reported two 
and half cents lower. 

Men’s Wear Mixtures Dull. — There 
is a spotty situation in regard to prices 
of men’s wear yarns, there being sev- 
eral spinners willing to sell certain 
counts and qualities of mixtures at 
figures greatly under the ordinary 
margin between gray yarns and the 
same counts and grades in mixtures. 
In view of the fact so little white yarn 
is being used by the men’s wear trade 
in this section it is difficult to ascertain 
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just what effect these quotations in 
mixtures are having upon the same 
yarns in the gray. Nominally Bradford 
weaving counts are being held at figures 
unchanged from last week. 


* 
Keen Interest in 


Spun Silk Yarns 


ANUFACTURERS continue to 
show interest in spun silk yarns. 
Actual orders were less than last week, 
but there were plenty of inquiries, and 
fabric mills made it evident that they 
expect to place considerable business 
with spinners after the first of the year. 
The current demand for yarn was fair- 
sized, mostly for spot shipment. Broad- 
silk producers were buying for tub silk 
and shantung manufacture. The two- 
ply yarns led in demand, though there 
was a fair call for singles. 
Spun silk production is normal, and 
there is considerable stock on hand. 
The market is confident regarding 
the outlook for January. Already a 
considerable quantity of business is on 
the books for both that month and 
February, and the general belief is that 
the first quarter of the new year will be 
marked by a good steady turnover. 


© 


Thrown Silk Yarn 
Demand Spotty 


HE persistent lull in thrown silk 

demand having resulted in a fair 
though not alarming accumulation of 
yarn at mills, numerous firms have de- 
cided to shut down their plants for the 
holiday period, it is learned. 

Certain mills will shut down for a 
week, others for two weeks, and some 
will operate half-time for part of that 
period. In this way, the throwsters aim 
to avoid any overproduction, due to the 
slow market. 

There was a fair amount of scattered 
business available this week, but is was 
small and of little significance. Broad- 
silk firms bought some crepe yarns. 
Hosiery producers also placed a few 
orders for trams. 

The general situation, however, was 
rather sluggish, and throwsters do not 
look for relief prior to mid-January. 
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HE style seclusion that once 
enveloped all but the largest 


cities is largely a thing of the past. 


Now, every store counter 1s a poten- 





tial outlet for your fabrics. 


While this situation opens up a 


Reg. Trade Mark 


vastly wider opportunity to secure 
volume, it also carries a demand for quality. And 
that is where National service in Dyeing, Weighting, 
Finishing and Printing plays an important role. 
National, through long specialization, has devel- 
oped these important textile services to a high point 
of perfection. They are available to you ona basis 
which delivers uniformly fine results, plus the assur- 


ance of financial responsibility. 


NATIONAL SILK DYEING COMPANY 


5 Colt St., Paterson, N. Ai New York Salesroom: 102 Madison Ave 
W orks: E aterson, N.J.; East Paterson, N.J.; Allentown, Pa.; Williams 
port, Pa.; Canadian Branch: Dominion Silk Dyeing and Finishing Co., 
Limited, Drummond, ille, P. 2, Can.; Salesrooms: Toronto, Montreal 


We recommend the registration of original designs with the Silk Association of America, Inc. 


NATIONAL 








Rayon Yarn Call Spotty 


Producers Nail 
Price Cut Rumor 


\YON demand was spotty this 
ee eek, but the market tone continued 
firm. Manufacturer interest leaned to 
the moderate priced yarns, such as 150s 
and 125s, and some producers were 
writing good business in these ranges. 
Call for 100s and 75s eased off; this 
slow-up was considered normal in view 
of the approaching holidays, and pro- 
ducers are still actively shipping yarn 
in the finer sizes that was bought sev- 
eral months ago. 

Knit underwear manufacturers are 
buying confidently ; one rayon firm that 
specializes in 150s reported heavy fu- 
ture business running well into the 
Spring months; this demand comes 
both from underwear and hosiery pro- 
ducers. 

The market reports of a pending cut 
in yarn prices became pronounced 
again last week, and to offset these 
rumors, S. A. Salvage, president of The 
Viscose Co., issued a statement to the 
effect that his company “has no intention 
of reducing prices.” This pronounce- 
ment had a constructive effect in help- 
ing to allay the market uncertainty. 
However, so far as the writer could 
ascertain, the reports of price instabil- 
ity were given little real credence in 
the market. 

The present slackening of demand 
has been ascribed in some quarters to 
these reports, but it seems more likely 
that it is due to jointly to industrial 
hesitancy following the market slump 
and to the normal lull of the holiday 
season, 

lollowing the statement by Mr. Sal- 
vage, other leaders in the industry also 
announced that their companies would 
not cut prices. S. R. Fuller, chair- 
man of the board of the American 
Glanzstoff Corp., was quoted as stating 
that his firm intends to maintain its 
price level of the last six months for an 
indefinite period. Hiram Rivitz, presi- 
dent of Industrial Rayon Corp., an- 
nounced that his company would not 
make any reduction. Both Mr. Fuller 
an’ Mr. Rivitz look for a healthy rayon 
yarn demand during 1930, and a firm 


n <et, 


Cotton Waste Market 
nding Poor Year 


Boston. 


‘"7T HE cotton waste market is plodding 
long rather hopefully under the 
im -ession that 1930 contracts have 


Le 
} 


made on a_ substantially lower 
No one believes 
difference as 


than a year ago. 


there is any such 





10%, although it would require such 
a difference to place contracting for 
comber and peeler strips on a safe basis. 
Some rumors are to the effect that 
comber has been contracted for at 80 to 
824% which would be about 5% under 
the average contract price on comber 
last season. 

Now that the Federal Farm Board 
has come onto the scene with offers of 
financial help the price of cotton may 
be less subject to violent price fluctua- 
tions than in the past. A dead stability 
however would be of little value to any 
one. Markets are made by fluctuations, 
although ruined if such price changes 
are too violent. 

Export business is very dull. The 
shipping of strips abroad this year has 
been reduced quite considerably by the 
ability of the mills of the Continent to 
procure large quantities of low-priced 
Indian cotton which has proved it is 
said an excellent substitute for the 
relatively high-priced American strips. 
Owing to low prices on the Indian cot- 
ton available the consumption of Ameri- 
can cotton by Continental mills for year 
to date has declined 9% as compared 
with last season. 


& 
What Is to Be Done 


With Fine Noils? 


Boston. 

UDGING by the unexpectedly large 

consumption of wool in the worsted 
branch of manufacturing in October the 
production of noils has not passed its 
peak. This adverse situation in the pro- 
ducing branch of manufacturing is 
further accentuated on the wrong side 
by the failure of woolens to keep pace 
with worsteds, signalized very recently 


by the intention of the American 
Woolen Co. to close down ten mills 
mostly on woolens. 

The situation continues sufficiently 


depressing without making the matter 
worse by giving sacrifice prices men- 
tioned by traders around the market. 
There seems, however, some interest de- 
veloping in 4 blood noils which are in 
smaller stock than fine noils and it is 
said that these noils purchased at or 
near today’s prices will be good property 
to hold. 

There is still quite a wide spread be- 
tween fine noils and fine threads but in 
the Bradford market 64s fine noil and 
fine spinning threads are quoted at the 
same price. If anything like this should 
develop in the Boston situation it would 
be brought about by a decline in threads 
rather than by a further drop in noils. 
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The year will come to an end with 
noil imports much smaller than a year 
ago and noil stocks chiefly domestic 
showing a considerable increase. Sup- 
plies are large and demand weak. 
There is positively no buying of im- 
portance. The future of fine noils is 
uncertain at the moment. 


® 
Woolen Rags Are Low 
and Also Very Slow 


Boston, 

RICES on recovered materials have 

been revised downward to a point at 
which concessions may no longer be 
allowed if the same quality of material 
is demanded. Carbonized white knit 
stock is quoted 60-63c.; white softs car- 
bonized, 55-58c.; light hoods, carbon- 
ized, 38-40c. The outlook for a larger 
business in reworked wools is unsatis- 
factory. Reports arrive from various 
parts of the eastern seaboard of woolen 
mills closing out their material prepara- 
tory to closing down indefinitely Jan. 1. 

Consumers of rags are fully aware of 
the attractive price level on which many 
rags are now offered and one of the 
largest users of woolen rags in New 
England asserts that there is absolutely 
no question but that when demand of 
any volume starts up rags will have a 
sharp advance. The same authority 
stated further, “It is pretty hard to fore- 
cast business during the next few 
months but I expect no material im- 
provement at least until after the first 
of the year.” 

Interviewed regarding the proposed 
24c. duty on rags a large reworked wool 
manufacturer said, “Unquestionably 24c. 
would be a prohibitive duty and would 
probably have the effect of raising 
prices on domestic white and knit stocks 
somewhat above what would otherwise 
be their normal level. I cannot see how 
it would have any particular effect on 
grades other than the knit stocks both 
old and new and white. Other grades 
of rags are not imported to any extent.” 


* 
Rayon Waste Trend 


Is Easier 


HE indifferent demand and weak 

prices that have prevailed in the 
rayon waste market for some weeks, 
show no favorable change. Prices of 
open bleached were decidedly soft this 
week; they had been selling at 35 to 
36c., and went down to 32 to 35c. 

Even at the lower figure, there was 
little business to be had. Waste firms 
are reconciled to a watchful waiting 
policy until the first of the year. They 
accept such scattered orders as can be 
had, and are hopeful that January will 
bring a turn. 

Despite the weak market, there is no 
great surplus of waste available, a fact 
which has helped to encourage the 
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A BANK 


for the 21,000,000 


who will be here 
im 1965 


i. many ways the most interesting 
book for New York business men that 
has appeared within the past few months 
is the Regional Survey of New York and 
its Environs, Volume II. 


Prepared by a distinguished group of 
economists and engineers, using scien- 
tific data and method, it confidently 
predicts a population for New York of 
21,000,000 people in 1965. 

So far as human vision can extend, 
there is nothing which can halt or even 
greatly retard this inevitable growth. 

Every industry, every public service cor- 
poration, every bank which hopes to 
keep in step must make itself ready for 
increased service and larger operations. 

The merger of The Seaboard National 
Bank and The Equitable Trust Company 
is a constructive effort to prepare for the 
larger business of the future. 


To the customers of both banks it is 
sound business insurance —a guarantee 
of better, more adequate service imme- 
diately, and the promise of active co- 
operation in the development of future 
growth. 


The Equitable 
Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK 
Head Office: 11 BROAD STREET 


A merger of The Seaboard National Bank 
ind The Equitable Trust Company of New York 


LONDON - PARIS - MEXICO CITY 


Total resources more than $800,000,000 


© E.T C. of N.Y., 1929 






Imports have shrunk to a 
minimum, and the waste output of the 
American rayon producers is limited. 
Waste dealers say they are not wor- 


dealers. 


ried; the present lull is usual for mid- 
December, and, with the waste supply 
so limited as it is at present, they look 
for a rapid strengthening of the mar- 


ket, once manufacturing picks up again 
after New Year. 

Converters found their consuming 
markets quiet and hesitant. Manufac- 
turers of automobile upholstery fabrics 
are especially cautious, due to the pre- 
vailing idea that market losses may 
cause the public to retrench. 


Cotton Eased After Report 


Crop Figures About as Expected, 
But Poor Trade in Goods Markets 


HE Government crop report on 

Monday was closely in line with 
average expectations. A canvass of 
New York Cotton Exchange members 
a few days before its publication showed 
individual ideas ranging from 14,650,- 
000 up to 15,300,000 bales and averag- 
ing 14,900,000. The reports by private 
authorities which preceded the Govern- 
ment report showed crop indications 
ranging from 14,635,000 up to 15,035,- 
000 bales and averaging 14,860,000 
bales. On the whole, however, the mar- 
ket seemed to have been evened up on 
the expectation of a slightly greater 
decrease in the crop figures than indi- 
cated by the official report of 14,919,000 
bales. 

At any rate prices weakened after the 
publication of the figures, possibly for 
the reason that they failed to stimulate 
fresh buying, and the market declined 
to very nearly the 17c. level for Janu- 
ary contracts, before the selling had 
been absorbed on Wednesday morning. 
Rallies followed on covering with trad- 
ing becoming quiet late in the week 
when fluctuations were rather narrow 
and irregular. 

he Government report, which is the 
final crop report of the season estimat- 
ing the yield at 14,919,000 bales, is in 
bales of 500 lb. gross weight. No one, 
oi course, knows what the average 
veight of this season’s bales will be, 
ut they are said to be running rather 
eavy. On the basis of the average 
ile weights for the last three years, 
lis estimate would point to a crop in 
unning bales of 14,730,000 of which 
approximately 1,870,000 bales remained 
to be ginned after Dec. 1. Quite obvi- 
ously any change in crop ideas as com- 


\ 
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pared with this estimate will involve 
only this estimated amount remaining to 
be ginned. 


Watch Two Points—The two points 
it are now being watched as those 
which are likely to determine the gen- 
eral trend of prices are the southern 
spot markets and the cloth markets as 

y may influence the activity of the 
world mills. Beyond these two points, 
0! course, there is the question of the 

ling acreage and new crop start, but 

vill still be some time before these 
con shape up definitely enough to mate- 
ly restrain the market’s responses to 
er bullish or bearish developments 
he trade situation. There has been 





some little increase in spot offerings. 
Just about enough to remind traders 
that Christmas is coming and that there 
is frequently some selling of spot hold- 
ings in advance of the holidays to real- 
ize profits. 

In a general way, however, few 
traders expect the spot markets to break 
materially below the farm loan values 
fixed by the Federal Farm Board. Per- 
haps it has not yet been conclusively 
demonstrated that this value has pegged 
the market, but from the standpoint of 
the onlooker, at least, it would seem as 
if the chief uncertainty now before the 
trade was with reference to the other 
end of the price range. 


MemPHIs, TENN., Dec. 9—Demand 
for high grade cottons, in this market, 
has slumped sharply in the last four or 
five days but low grades, heretofore 
more or less neglected, are ready sale 
at a price—usually 12 to 14c., according 
to color and staple. A crop of low 
grades much larger than expected is re- 
sulting from the bad weather that has 
prevailed since the middle of October ; 
until recently receipts were fairly bright 
but more recent receipts contain a large 
percentage of dulls or grays and some 
blues but, so far, no perished staple. 

Call for Low Grades—The bright low 
grades are in best demand, for the rea- 
son, probably, of general recognition 
that cotton now in the fields cannot add 
to the supply. Most of the demand for 
low grades, it is understood, is coming 
from southern mills; shippers say New 
England demand is very poor, all the 
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way around, and that demand for ex- 
port is not much better; nevertheless, 
Liverpool is expected to take much more 
cotton during the last half of the sea- 
son than it did last year during the same 
period. The market is much more ac- 
tive between shippers and first hands 
than between shippers and mills; some 
mills ask that December shipments be 
delayed to January or later. 

Basis on premium cottons is un- 
changed from the previous week; the 
tendency is toward wider premiums, 
especially on dips in contract values. 
Strict middling 1 in. staples are ofh- 
cially quoted at 300 points on the Jan- 
uary contract; 1% in. at 425 on, 1} in. 
at 750 on. 


Joston, Dec. 11.—Notwithstanding a 
net decline for the week of about 25 
points in March futures there has been 
little change in shipper’s asking prices on 
extra staple cottons; most of the excep- 
tions, also, represent advances in basis, 
strict low middling in all lengths being 
appreciably firmer and grades higher 
than middling in the longer staples also 
advancing. Some shippers demand 30c. 
and above for full 14 in. hard western 
cotton of strict middling grade. An 
advance of 25 points or more in strict 
low middling bright white staples has 
reduced demand to very narrow limits, 
as much of the recent business had been 
concentrated upon this grade. 

Egyptians Were Dull — Egyptians 
continue extremely dull, although cables 
report the large export movement from 
Alexandria well maintained and con- 
siderably in excess for the same period 
of last year. At today’s closing of 
$19.01 the December Upper option is 
only le. above the government buying 
price and 40c. off for the week. The 
January Sak. contract at $27.43 is 43c. 
above the government buying price and 
off 30 points for the week. Later 
months are relatively firmer in price, 
although at $20.61 the October Upper 
option is off 24 points for the week 
as compared with a decline of only 14 
points in the February contract at to- 
day’s closing of $19.39. March Sak. at 
$28.04 is off 21 points for the week 
while the November contract at $29.48 
shows a net decline of 13 points. 


Wool Position Still Uncertain 


Large Turnover No Guarantee 


Of Profitable Operation 


Boston. 
HE slow arrival of new business is 
considered by most Boston mer- 
chants as seasonal. Some, however, re- 
gard a larger mill buying before the 
end of the year as altogether likely. 
With the wool trade inventory to be 
taken there is the usual lightening of 
loads whenever such operations can be 

conducted at or near current prices. 
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Although mills in the United States 
have been using wool on the upgrade 
for many months this activity in manu- 
facturing has unfortunately not been 
accompanied by any increase in really 
profitable merchandising on the part of 
wool merchants. The wool trade ought 
to be in a much more healthy condition 
than it seems to be. It is not unlikely 
that the end of the year will see more 
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high-grade concerns either going out of 
lusiness or reducing their operations 
than for several years. 

Manufacturing is going along at a 
good steady wate although it is rather 
lopsided, carpets and worsteds doing 
well and woolens on the decline. This 
decline in woolens may be arrested when 
the heavyweight season gets under way 
jollowing the showing of fabrics. 

The last of London sales for the year 
closed on a price level well below the 
best of the series. Prices were 5 to 7% 
above the weak closing of the October 


auctions. Prices in Australia have ap- 
parently appreciated a little too rapidly 
and although the decline from last sea- 
son is fully realized, there yet remains 
considerable uncertainty and nervous- 
ness. The restriction of offerings prior 
to Christmas indicates that supplies in 
the new year will be plentiful and then 
again the fact that the markets have 
been largely influenced by Russian and 
Japanese buyers, rather than by the 
more stable and important European 
consumers, produces some nervousness 
as to its permanence. 


Raw Silk Weakness Puzzles 


Importers at a Loss to Account 


For Exceptionally Low 


HE firming tendency manifest last 

week in raw silk, which had en- 
couraged importers to hope for steady 
improvement, proved short-lived. De- 
mand again declined, sending prices to 
the lowest point ever quoted on ihe 
Silk Exchange. It was a discouraging 
week for the raw silk trade, and factors 
iound difficulty in getting business even 
at the remarkably low rates now quoted. 
kaws went down 5c. all along the line, 
and Cantons fell 15c. 

Raw silk importers admitted them- 
selves puzzled by the situation this week. 
lhe holiday lull, and the possible re- 
action to market losses seem to offer 
the only explanation. There was little 
or no turnover, except at unsatisfactory 
prices. Broadsilk mills bought hesi- 
tantly—a few orders here and there. 
Hosiery producers placed even less 
husiness; most of the latter are covered 
tor the first quarter of 1930. 

The one bright spot on the horizon 
is that the consuming industries appear 
to be enjoying a fair business. Reports 
reaching raw silk importers are to the 
effect that both broadsilks and hosiery 
are moving well. This has strengthened 
the hope of the raw silk factors that 
January will bring a firming of their 
market. 

Trading on the Silk Exchange 
dropped to almost half of the preceding 
week; there was a turnover of 3,570 
hales compared to 5,800 last week. The 
week opened with futures fairly active, 
hut prices soft. Future prices strength- 
ened up to Dec. 7, but weakened again 
when the current week opened. 


Waterman-Currier Appoint 
Staudt & Co., Argentine Agent 


Waterman, Currier & Co., cotton yarn 
commission merchants, announce the ap- 
pointment of Staudt & Co., as their sole 
agents in the Argentine Republic. 
Staudt & Co., is the largest general im- 
port and export house operating in 
southern South American countries, 
being particularly large operators in 
wool and hides for export and textiles 
or import. M. Tatschke, manager of 
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the company’s Buenos Aires office, has 
been visiting his firm’s branch offices 
in Boston and this city and completed 
negotiations by which Staudt & Co., will 
become direct representatives of Water- 
man, Currier & Co.’s cotton yarns. 

Certain of the latter yarns as sold in 
the Argentine for many years, have 
been identified by branding and have 
established an enviable reputation among 
Argentine knitters and for household 
knitting. Staudt & Co., will carry ample 
stocks of these yarns and will thus be 
able to fill orders promptly. Mr. Tat- 
schke states that competition of Italian 
and British spinners for Argentine cot- 
ton yarn business has shown a marked 
increase lately, but that by providing 
prompt service the best United States 
yarns should hold their own. He ex- 
pects to sail for home at the end of ihe 
month. 


Bids On Largest Denim 
Purchase 


PHILADELPHIA.—Cotton goods trade 
displayed interest this week in the open- 
ing of bids on the largest quantity of 
denim to be purchased by the Quarter- 
master Corp., U. S. Army, at one time. 
Bids were opened Dec. 10 on 1,553,513 
yd., denim and price received from vari- 


out concerns ranged from low of 
14.684c. to 16.95c. Material was to 
conform with specifications of ihe 


Quartermaster Corps. 

An official of the depot stated one 
reason for the wide variation in prices 
submitted by bidders was that the depot 
permitted them to furnish samples of 
the denim which they would supply the 
Government should they receive the 
contract. 

The same depot contracted for slightly 
more than a million yards of denim last 
summer, under the same specifications 
as this quantity and the average price 
submitted at that time was 15.42c., com- 
paring with an average of 14.73c. on the 
three lowest bids submitted this week, in- 
dicating that the Government will save 
more than half cent a yard on their pre- 
vious price. 
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Batavia Mills quoted on samples sub- 
mitted, price ranging from 15.64c., 
15.19c., 15.38c. and 15.5lc., net; Cone 
Export & Commission Co., 16.1326c., net ; 
Samoset Cotton Mills, 15.47c. for 500,- 
000 yd., 15.58c. for 500,000 yds., and 
15.69c. for the balance; Duntex Mfg. 
Co. 16.95c. for 500,000 yd., net. 

Lowest bid was submitted by the 
Everwear Mfg. Co., whose price was 
14.684c., net on 775,000 yd. This con- 
cern is a manufacturer of overalls, lo- 
cated on the western coast; second 
lowest bid was submitted by the Lane 
Cotton Mills, their price being 16c. less 
8° for prompt payment; Ridley Watts 
& Co., was the third lowest bidder their 
price being 15.25c. less 3% ten days for 
400,000 yd., only. E. V. Benjamin, Inc., 
bid 15.08c. net on no less than 500,000 
yd.; McCampbell & Co., 15.12c., net 
on 600,000 yd., 15.8lc., net on less than 
600,000 yd., but more than 250,000 yd. 


Hosey To Start New Spinning 
Concern 


PHILADELPHIA. — John Hosey, vice- 
president S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., 
worsted yarn spinners, will sever his 
connection with that concern Dec. 31. 
Mr. Hosey, it is reported, will organize 
a company to spin worsted yarns at 
Bridgeport, Pa., in the plant formerly 
occupied by the King Worsted Co., with 
an equipment of between three and four 
thousand spindles. He one the 
most widely known factors the 
worsted knitting yarn trade. 


of 
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Kuettner Output 15,000 
Kilos Daily 


Through a serious typographical er- 
ror, the output of Fr. Kuettner, A. G., 
manufacturers of viscose and cupram- 
monium rayon yarn, of Sehma, and 
Pirna, Germany, was given in TEXTILE 
Wortp’s 1930 Year Book of Rayon 
and Other Synthetic Fibers as 15,000 
kilos per year, whereas their production 
15,000 kilos daily, amounting to 
about 10,000,000 Ib. per year. 


Vis Tex Mills, Inc., 
Expand Sales Force 


is 


J. S. Jacoby is now representing the 
Vis Tex Mills, Inc., located for many 
years at Howard & Huntingdon Sts., 
Philadelphia, now moving to their new 
plant at Conshohocken, Pa., in the 
Pennsylvania territory and will be in 
position to offer their various yarns to 
the trade. 


Talbert Now With MacKnight 


Wm. A. P. MacKnight, sole repre- 
sentative of the Swift Spinning Mills, 
Columbus, Ga., whose offices are at 1518 
Walnut St.. Philadelphia, announces 
that R. D. Talbert has become associ- 
ated with him and will cover the trade 
in Philadelphia and Pennsylvania, as 
assistant to Mr. MacKnight. 
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Dec. 11 Dee. 4 Dec. 12 CARDED—(Average Quality) COMBED PEELER—(Average Quality) 
PRINT CLOTHS 1928 | Double Carded Weav'g and Knitt'g a 2c. to 4c. WRAPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
27 -in., 64x60,7.60.. 4§-43c. 43 5 esaten ec: Se te Mere. Wp. Merc. Wp. 
381-in2 64n605°35.  GheTa” a 4 SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(Warp Twist) Te Tw, Tw. Tw. 
39 -in., 68x72,4.75..  7}-Be. 8c. 8}- 9c. | 4s to 86 $0.29 -0.293 208... . $0. 324-0.33 | 208-2 $0.46 -0 47 608-2... . .$0. 664-0. 68 
39 -in., 72x76.4.25.. 84-8}. Bic. 9§-10c. | 10s 293-130 24s........ .34—- .35 | 308-2 52 - .53 708-2... .. —~ 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00.. 94-%c. 9te. 10jc. | 12s 30 — .30} Bess. .344— .354 | 368-2 .54 55 80s-2..... .89- .9] 
| 14s .303- .31 PS cae .37 - .38 408-2 55 - 56 90e-2..... 1.07 -1.10 
BROWN SHEETINGS | 6s 31 -— .313 40s ex. qual. 50 - .51 508-2 .59 — .61 100s-2..... 1.30 --1 40 
ee | vavnee , OEPING : on 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00... Bic. 8}- Bic. Bic. | PES See Ae? See SINGLES 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00... 10-10bc. 104-10tc 10}c. | 88-2 $0.294-0.30 = - 268-2... . $0. 363-0. 374 
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| cme mila ig Nyda ee te. 14 -Hile- | 14s i 316 ee... 39 - 1394 | 26s-2..... $0.62 -0.64 90s-2:... $1.45 -1.50 
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Cotton Waste | 163-2 32 - 32) 50-2 - .54 
eats 20s-2 334— .34 608-2 -62 - .63 | COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS 
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Cotton Prices and Statistics 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES | BASIS MIDDLING | DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
Closed For Week Closed Net | Dee. 7 Nov. 30 | WHITE GRADES 
Dec. 5 High Low Dec. I! Change | 19 markets average 16.79 16.76 Mem- Mont- <Au-_ Aver- 
“isaac 4 14 : = i? Me i: rf 1 Memphis 16.40 16.45 | Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
er em Hy MP. Ce. ee 
February 17. 38 17 49 17.21 17.28 10 PREMIUM STAPLES | 3S G.M "70+ 65+ 55+ 50+ 65+ 
April 17 “4 17 a6 . +4 ; = Z _ First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis _ | 8. M cae 35t 25+ 25+ 25+ 36T 
a ; ss ; . 4 ee 7 + 07 Grade Strict Middling Prices Firm SL. M.. 75* _65* 75* _75* 76* 
July. 17.93 1807 17.73 17.82 iy] tt “es ogg te op ae Poe Pe, coe ae Lae 
7. , ‘ 79 | ¥-in 21. 40-21.75ce. | &. G. O. ‘ 6 
Semiwnber 17.82 17.89 17.69 1776.06] Han ss 24.75-25. 250. | G. O 4.00% 3.50* 3.50% 3.00% 3.78° 
October 17.78 17.90 17.65 v.73 05 j rh r TINGE 
CURRENT SALES YELLOW TINGED 
MIDDLING SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK | F a Week | G. M. 0* 75* . 50* ae" 50* 
me m4 | or rev. Week | SM 1.00* 1.15* §.75* °.75* 1.00* 
New New Liver- Week Week Before | M.**_. 1.75* 1.50* 1.25* 1.50* 1.60% 
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ey: a a 4 oe ‘ : . | YELLOW STAINED 
‘uesday, Dec. If 5 51] > > S 20R yenes . . SRTFING TO ? 
Matleasdaw, Dec. 13 17. 30 17 06 9.59 | MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC. G. M.. y Ba : 7 . ae ; me 
Thursday, Dec. 12 17.25 17.06 9.53 For Last Year 5. MLL... . . . 
Week Year Before | M.**... 3.00% 2.65* 2.75* 2.50* 3.13* 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS Net receipts 27,537 30,548 30,555 | BLUE STAINED 
Senn Gross receipts 63,698 61,456 61,264 ‘ , 6 
Sto ks Total since Aug. 1, net 589,133 422,183 415,587 M. .%* 1.75% 9.25% 1.50% 1 75* ! + 
Chis Last | Shipments 61171 64,781 49.250 | 8. M.**.. 2.25* 2.00* 2.25* 2.50* 2.40% 
Market Dec. 4 Dec. 11 Sales Week Year | Total sinze Aug | 778,438 656,919 608,555 ve: 3 00* 2. 50* 3 00* >. ts a i? 
Galveston. 17.50 17.25 6.681 502,355 726.859 | Total stock 385.917 223.317 279.520 : srades not deliverable on contract. TOn Middling. 
New Orl'ns. 17.28 17.06 16.814 525,091 382,592 paaenne for week ' *2,527 3,323 *12,034 Vir Midaling 
Mobile 16.65 16.40 1.810 46,973 70,908 | Unsold stock in hands of Cosarusintk aon uadebanryes. ins aia orca 
Savannah. 17.21 17 20 2.642 89,734 63,342 5 Memphis vc oo isi SE a of . ys ny a 
Jorfo . 7 5 4 5 ecrease fo eK . 4, y Jf N i LOC « 10." 
New York 7 50 iE 30 9 900 93°202 32462 “Tnarenee. - - a : Chanee 
Augusta 17.19 16.94 1.905 108,424 77,733 : : ‘ oan |F eS ee 31.30 — 
Memphis 16.55 16.30 39.123 391.328 231.697 AVERAGE PRICE JAN.-FEB, SHIPMENT | Fully ee on i 99 88 0 05 
St. Louis. 16.25 16.00 81535 | 20,509 HARD WESTERN COTTON on en ee mo 
Houston... 17.40 17.15 52.678 1,134,677 908,894 | _ Alexandria Exchange, Dec. 11. 
Dallas 16.55 16.30 41.690 Middling St. Middling | January Sak aa? +0.04 
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Basis on New York, March, 17. 45c. 
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QHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA BKADFORD SYSTEM TOPS—BOSTON 
35 -$0. 36 blood.. 0. 42-$0. 43 2-1 2s, low, com. (368)............... $0.95 -$1.00 I ie i eke ee wae es $1.10 -$1.12 
ee. OSs i 2s | eee. | “1100 - 1.00 | Half-blood (60-62s)................ 1108 - 1.10 
} blood a 2-208 to 2-248, low } (448)....... ; 1.10 -— 1.15 EEO B OG CPs oe vec ceceeccs 1.05 — 1.08 
2-208 to 2-26s, t bid. (46-488) ....... 1.20 - 1.25 ee 0” ee ene 1.03 — 1.05 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA 2-26s to 2-30s, } bid. ye 1.30 -— 1.35 Uden sg aa ene te .98 — 1.00 
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Texas, |2 months...............-+.-5 $0.80 -$0.83 | 2.325, } bld. (48-50s)................ 1.374- 1.425 | 488 N Shae Sandheeealets .93 -— .95 
California, MEINE. 6. 2. cba belcoa cs 77 - .80 aiiea tiie ve ; : 46a S. = and N. Z.. ER E ooN. - 90 pa 93 
: -208, PREMERE G45 6.0056 1.423— 1.4 we ee Serre ; - . 
PULLED—EASTERN (SCOURED BASIS) MEER ces sc ceccc sees 1.473- 1.50 | 408 S. A. and N. Z Ses capi aae led 83 - 83 
rw $0. 88 ~$0.92 B-Super.. $0. 72 ~$0. 75 et t = beast ‘ ae <a 1 674 Pe WE ais oe ced sinc cca 4 im: % 
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- - ; ae 60 - $. .ap, fine color ; SSscae em 
> rE Se EO a *. <- oe 3 _ ee Sas Thread White Worsted, fine... .65 —- .68 
BN: wndon bcm snadeeds aes ceks eo one FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE Thread White Worsted, } blood..... a . ‘a 
Montoviileo: | Thread Colored Worsted, finetwo-ply... .43- . 
ntevided. 40s, 50-50-64s. $1.35 -$1.374 | Thread Colored Worsted, } bld., two- ply 4= 
58-608 : ; --++++- $0.35 —$0. 36 40s, 60-40-64s..... 1.44 - 1.46 Card, fine White... .. .42- .45 
563 vee Dente e ene -35~ .36 | 40s, 70-30-64s...... 1.53 - 1.55 | Card, Medium White... ... véeind | “aa ae 
B08. eee eee etree teen neta eens -34- .35 | 40s, 80-20-648.... . 1.62 — 1.65 
Buenos Aires: 
PRS is ow bee ORS wed ewcelews $0.30 -$0. 31 | OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS.) 
MMM wee cee cs bois cn gagoe "28 - 29 | ; : 
Merinos, Coarse Light... .$0.06 -$0.07 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) Merinos, Fine Dark.. 05 - 054 
| Merinos, Fine Light.... .16- .17 
China: ae No. 1. ...$0.28 -—$0. 29 | Serges, Blue... 09 — .094 
China Filling Fleec:... pce a aa—~ 26 | Serges, Black.... .08 — .084 
Szechuen ass’t.. 27 - .28 Serges, Red... ‘ ae} te 
Cordova. 253- .26 Knit, White... em ae 
Scotch black face. . 27 - .28 Knit, Red... Ae 
East India: Kandahar. . Prise sive 9 See ae Knit, Light Hoods... I7- .18 
Vican'r..... SO iid, Sib Ro seh . = Worsted, Lights . a .06 -— .07 
Joria FO h k Lik sham aGRiee 41 -  .435 Worsted, Blues.. .10-— .104 
Alepp« Litiosesciecete ele eatin’ 38 - .39 Worsted, Blacks..... . .09- 10 
2 ove 
Silk Yarns Raw Silk 
THROWN SILK (60 day basis) (60 day basis) NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins... $6. 10 4 . , x J 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in sees. 5.95 — a ae ag 3 15 ; * a Close For the Week e oe & 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins. . 6.25 7 Pp fl by OD k XX. 13 15 475 | Dec.4 High Low Dee. &. 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins.. 5.95 | are Sa, oe Ae. Pie -42 | December. 4.63 4.63 4.47 4.47 —.16 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins. . 5.85 | Japan filature, XX, 13/15. 4.65 | sJanuary 4.57 4.57 4,51 4.52 —.@5 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16on1 bobbins 4.40 | Japan filature, best X, 13/15. 4.55 | sFebruary 4.57 4.58 4.53 4.54 —.03 
Tussah tram, 2 end on cops. 2.55 | Japan filature, X, 13/15.. 4.50 | ie ‘ 57 4 58 4 53 454 —.03 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan —<x.. 6.50 | Canton filature, new style, 14/16 3.10 | #4 nl Bs 4 56 4.57 4 53 4.54 02 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX.. 5.80 | Canton filature, new style 20/22. 4.95 Seer : : “02 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX.......... 5.55 Tussah filature, 8 cocoon.. 1.85 *May 4.56 4.57 4.52 4.54 =. 
nes tram, crack Ng aie ges 5.40 Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22. ‘ 75 | *June 4.55 4.56 4.50 4.51 -,04 
DMLOPY SERUM Sek. 6 5.4 6k aisisse as 5.35 Grand XX (White) 20/22 4.70 *July... 4.53 4.55 4.48 4.49 —.04 
S ITK Y Ian 5 Sp. crack (Yellow 20/22... 4.70 | Dec. 4 to Dec. 10—Total contracts 342 (336 new; 
PUN SILK YARNS—(Terms: net 30) | Sp. crack (White) 20/22... 4.65 | 6o0ld). Total number of bales 3,570; total approximate 
WOle. . 0seseed $4.25 lS rere $4.55 | Crack (Yellow) 20/22. 4.65 | value $2,142,000 
50/2 4.40 Re ce 3.50 | Crack (White) 20/22. 4.60 | ra ay <a 
Domestic Rayon Rayon Waste 
VISCOSE PROCESS NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS Open bleached waste... $0. 32-$0.35 
First Second | Denier First Second Denier First Second | Open unbleached waste.. 25- .28 
Denier Filament Quality Quality | Qual. Qual. Qual. Qual. | Bleachad thread waste (mfrs.). aa? F 
75 18 $2.35 $1.65 | 35... $3.50 $3.25 125... 61.05 01.25. | SSSR eee eee: ; “12 
fC Gece eee ee ee ae 
= 18 - 1.95 1.60 | 100 195 «160 160 a? a CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
00 40 . 2.00 1.65 | : 
125 18 es 1.25 | 175 1.15 1.10 | Bleached tops $0.59 -$0.60 
12 36 1.30 | CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS Unbleached tops.... I= .352 
15¢ 24-32 1.15 24004 Fila- Fila- Bleached noils.. ; ars a 
| 50 36 1 20 | 13 | Denier ment Price Denier ment Price eka is “31 os 23 
0 60 . 1.35 1.30 15 25 $4.15 40 30 $3.15 eae ; “aa ne 
151 75 1.50 25 253.65 5230 ce | or 
17 24-27 1.15 1.10 30 25 3.40 
= 60 - 1.35 1.30 {Due to = offerings prices for higher deniers 
20( are not listed. 
20 > oe . ACETATE PROCESS 
301 40-60 . 1.00 95 Denier Price Denier Price is 
40( 72 . 1.10 95 45 $3.00 120 $2.30 
451 54 1.00 95 55 3.00 150 1.90 
60 72-96 . 1.00 95 75 2.90 200 1.90 
0 100-144 ‘i, ae 95 100 2.40 300 2.20 
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BUILT WITH A FOUNDATION WHICH 
OFFSETS 
VIBRATION 














A statue built to withstand the con- 
stant vibration of the city must 
have a substantial foundation. 


The extra-heavy foundation of the 
Wildman Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Machine is for the same purpose. 
It eliminates vibration and_ its 
dangers. 


Another outstanding feature of the 
new Wildman Machine is the new 
stop-motion mechanism which a 
child could operate by the mere 
touch of a lever. 


Write for further information. 


WILDMAN MEFG. CO. 


Full-Fashioned Division 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 


WILDMAN 


FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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Don’t Be Afraid of the Microscope 


(Continued from page 52) 


ount (i.e., when large air bubbles or 
paces are unavoidably formed at the 
dges of the cover glass, which would 
equire an undue amount of fluid to fill). 
n Figs. 5D and 6B these cells are 
1own. For most textile work a cell is 
ost easily built up of paraffin. The 
iraffin should be melted in a small test- 
tube and heated somewhat above the 
nielting point. A slide is placed on the 
‘turntable (Fig. 7) and spun rapidly. 
\Vhile the slide is in motion, a camels- 
hair brush is dipped quickly into the 
molten paraffin, and then transferred 
ipidly to the spinning slide to make a 
light ring of paraffin of an inside diam- 
eter slightly less than that of the cover- 
elass. Cement of the quick-drying kind 
may be used to form the walls of shal- 
low cells, but less trouble will be ex- 
perienced with the paraffin. If there is 
tendency for the mount to “sweat”— 
that is, for moisture to condense inside 
the cell—several small holes may be 
nade in the cell wall with a fine needle ; 
this will provide a circulation of air 
ficient to keep the mount dry. 
\Where no fluid other than air is used 
surround the specimen, the mount is 
lled “dry.” Such mounts have been 
lescribed in the previous paragraphs, 
ind incude the following types: Simple 
placement with or without a protecting 
over-glass; the guarding of a specimen 
n a cell capped with a cover-glass; 
simple fixing of the subject to the slide 
vith cement, resin, or by the cooling 
softened paraffin (as in paraffin sec- 
ons by the quick method; see Article 
\ Ill in a later issue). Figs. 64 and 8 
llustrate the last two methods. 


Media for Mounting 


(he most common liquid mounting 
iedia are water, glycerine, oil of cloves, 
turpentine, euparal, ete. Any liquid 
iaving the necessary properties may be 
used. It is essential, in any case, that 

shall not evaporate too rapidly. In 
tliis respect water is inferior to glycer- 
ne. It must not be colored,.and must 
not injure the specimen. For the 
medium to be fully effective, it must 
penetrate the specimen completely; and, 
ior this reason, liquids of high viscosity 
ire not usually desirable. The one addi- 
tional requirement of vital importance, 
‘here it is desired to transmit the maxi- 
ium amount of light to the eve, is that 
the liquid have an index of refraction 
not very different from that of the glass 
cinployed in the optical system of the 
uicroscope. On the other hand, it is 
ten equally important to use a medium 
laving an index of refraction widely 
litferent from that of the specimen. 
(hus, surface characteristics will be 
more clearly shown when the subject is 
iounted in air, which has an index of 
efraction of very nearly 1.0 (Article 
lI, Table 1). Reference to Article IIT, 
‘ig. 5, will make clear the optical effect 

the refractive index of the medium. 





Liquids provide satisfactory results 
for temporary mounts which are to be 
kept horizontal. Certain considerations 
may require the use of the slide in a 
vertical position, as for photomicro- 
graphy with the camera in a horizontal 
position. Here a liquid will run off of 
the slide carrying the specimen with it. 
Therefore some other means must be 
found. Not only is this true, but it will 
also be found that objects in a liquid 
mount may not always remain still, but 
may float about in the fluid. Glycerin 
has a very saisfactory index of refrac- 
tion (1.473) for much of the work done 
on textiles; and since it is not volatile, 
it will not evaporate quickly. Combined 
with gelatin to form a firm jelly, it 
makes a very serviceable mount. 

The jelly is made as follows: Soak 
the gelatin in water until it is soft, using 
one part gelatin to three parts water; 
then add four parts glycerin and heat 
over a water bath; finally add two or 
three drops of carbolic acid as a pre- 
servative. In a few hours after use this 
jelly will be so hard that the specimen 
and cover-glass are firmly held in posi- 
tion on the slide. This medium pos- 
sesses the further advantages that, since 
it is perfectly miscible with water, the 
specimens need not be dehydrated be- 
fore mounting, and it is very easily 
removed from the slide by the applica- 
tion of water on a clean cloth. 

Where hard, permanent mounts are 
desired, the best medium is Canada 
balsam in a xylol solution. The pure 
balsam should be heated at a moderate 
temperature until the volatile portions 
are driven off, so that when the balsam 
is cold, it will be hard, and will chip 
easily. Fresh balsam mixed with the 
solvent is very slow drying, and a source 
of annoyance for this reason. The in- 
dex of refraction is very nearly the same 
as the glass of the optical system. 
When prepared as recommended balsam 
hardens rapidly. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to remove any moisture, hygro- 
scopic or otherwise, held by the speci- 
men. If this is done by soaking in 
alcohol, the specimen is rendered some- 
what brittle, and is apt to be opaque. 
It should then be cleared by soaking in 
oil of cloves, which is miscible with 
balsam, and which will make the object 
transparent. 


Southern Mills Stocks 
Are Again Stable 


CuHaArLoTteE, N. C., Dec. 7.—Prices of 
southern textile shares remained prac- 
tically unchanged for the week ending 
today with trading light according to 
the weekly summary as furnished by 
R. S. Dickson & Co. The average in 
bid price of a group of 25 most active 
common stocks showed an advance of 
28c. for the week and closed at 86.92 
as compared with 86.64 the previous 
week, 
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Miss Kathleen Goldsmith 
Succeeds Paul Thomas 
at Cheney Bros. 


Several executive changes at the New 
York offices of Cheney Bros., broadsilk 
manufacturers, were announced this 
week. Paul Thomas, for more than 
four years director of sales promotion, 
resigned, and he was succeeded by Miss 
Kathleen Goldsmith, formerly an execu- 
tive member of the Edward L. Bernays 
publicity organization, New York. Miss 
Goldsmith has been associated with 
numerous campaigns of style and fashion 
promotion. She resigned from Bernays 
recently to establish her own office. Miss 
Gertrude Lynahan, director of publicity 
at Cheney Bros., also has resigned, it 
was announced. No successor to Miss 
Lynahan has yet been appointed by the 
company. 


Advertising of Textiles 
Related to Fashion 


The relation of fashion to advertising, 
and the relation of advertising to textile 
promotion were demonstrated in an un- 
usual exhibition held by Calkins & 
Holden, advertising counsel, of New 
York, at the Commodore Hotel, New 
York. The exhibition included show- 
ings of advertisements, designed by that 
firm, and used in textile promotion. 
Among the items was a prize-winning 
advertisement for spun silk yarns, and 
numerous knitted underwear garments 
which were designed by stylists of the 
Calkins & Holden staff. 

Representatives of Calkins & Holden 
explained that the advertising counsel 
is gradually becoming an important fac- 
tor in styling. 


Burlap Declines at Mid-week 


Exchange traders at mid-week were 
concerned over big shipments reported 
from Calcutta. Prices held, however 
they were too high for buyers and no 
trades were completed. The market 
closed quiet with spots unchanged at 
5.70c. 

On the outside market spot and afloat 
prices declined $1-$3 a bale with the 
lightweights bearing the brunt of the 
attack. Little business was done as bag 
manufacturers showed as little interest 
in futures as in spots. 

The 8 oz. 40s for spot, two weeks, 
and April-June were 5.70c.; December- 
March, 5.75c. The 104 oz. 40s for spot 
and two weeks were 7.20c.; December- 


June, 7.40c. 


New Bedford Alumni 
Hold Dinner in New York 


Members of the New Bedford Textile 
School Alumni in the vicinity of New 
York had opportunity for a _ get-to- 
gether in the annual dinner held at 
Henry’s Restaurant, 217 Fulton. St., in 
that city on Dec. 13. Arthur H. Ronne 
of McCampbell & Co. was in charge of 
arrangements. 
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When the switch is tripped 


~ ww ~ ~ the machine comes toa 





The Magnetic Brake makes it easy for your operators to 
stop their machimes at any position without using the hand- 
wheel as a brake. Even at high speed the carrier travel will 
be no more than ten inches after the switch is tripped. 


DECELERATION OF THE “READING” 
WITH AND WITHOUT MAGNETIC BRAKE 





WITH BRAKE 


¢ WITHOUT BRAKE 


| 


COURSES PER MINUTE 








as / 15 2 25 3 35 4 


i COURSE. Ss TRAVEL £0 AFTER TRIPPING SWITCH 


The chart above shows you the deceleration of the machine 
with and without the brake. 












QUICKLY: 


NE of the outstanding features of the 
New “Reading” Drive is an auto- 
matic magnetic brake which is so positive 
in action that it will bring the machine toa 
dead stop before the carriers have traveled 
a course! 


This solenoid type brake is held in the “off” 
position against the action of a compression 
spring by an electromagnet. When the 
switch is tripped by the operator the elec- 
tromagnet releases its hold and the brake is 
brought into action by the spring. 


Then, the instant all motion has ceased, a 
time relay releases the brake automatically 
so that the operator may turn his machine 
to any desired position with the handwheel. 
Consider the time and energy conserved by 
this feature of the new “Reading” Drive as 
well as a decided reduction in press-offs. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


READING, PENNA. cons bien xan 





She“READING” 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 


——CAIALOG——— 
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Obituary 


(Andrew J. Currier 


Andrew J. Currier, for many years 
widely known in the New England textile 
ndustry, a former vice-president of the 
Southern New England Textile Club, and 
once agent of the Albion Mill of the Valley 
Falls Co., died shortly before midnight 
Dec. 5 at his Valley Falls, R. I, home in 
his 80th year. He was prominent in Re- 
publican State, and town politics for many 
years. During his career in the textile 
industry, in addition to being identified 
with the Valley Falls Co., he was asso- 
ciated with the American Thread Co. at 
New Bedford, and later with the Warren 
(R. I.) Mfg. Co. He was a director of the 
industrial Trust Co., one of Rhode Island’s 
largest financial institutions. Mr. Currier 
was also the first agent of the Nonquitt 
Mills of New Bedford. He went to New 
Bedford as general superintendent of the 
New England Cotton Yarn Co., resigning 
aiter three years to become associated with 
Henry L. Tiffany at the Killburn, where 
the No. 1 mill was built according to Mr. 
Currier’s ideas. After two years at the 
Killburn he became agent of the Non- 
quitt where the No. 1 and No. 2 mills 
were built under his direction. 


John W. Emerson 


John W. Emerson, former partner in 
firm of A. D. Juilliard & Co., died at his 
home in New York on Dec. 6, at 92 years 
of age. Of New England ancestry, he 
was born in Topsfield, Mass., and came 
to New York when he joined A. D. Juil- 
liard & Co. He was conspicuous for his 
successful management of the then called 
Riverside Worsted Mills of Providence. 
The early work of this mill did much to 
introduce combed instead of carded yarns 
into fabrics for men’s wear. Mr. Emerson 
retired many years ago but he is well 
remembered by the older generation of the 
dry goods fraternity in New York. 


\rchibald B. Patton 


\rchibald B. Patton, aged 69, formerly 
prominent in wool manufacture, died at 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., on Dec. 4 after an 
illness of more than six months. He 
was born in Tillcoultry, Scotland, in 1859. 
He later entered the employ of his uncle 
in the Payton Mfg. Co., Sherbrooke, 
Canada. In 1888 he moved to Dover, N. H., 
where he introduced the worsted industry 
in the Sawyer Mills, later identified with 
the American Woolen Co. For 15 years 
he was general manager of the George H. 
Gilbert Mfg. Co. at Ware and Gilbertsville, 
Mass. Following this he established his 
own mills at Stafford Springs, Conn. For 
the last 22 years he has been agent for the 
Sawyer Mills of the American Woolen 
Co. of Dover, N. H. He was a director 
f the Stafford National Bank. 


Max K. Helbig 


Max K. Helbig, aged 48 years, died on 
Dec. 7. He was president of the Reading 
Pa.) Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
He was a native of Germany and made 
is residence in Reading for eight years. 
rior to that time he lived in Philadel- 
hia, Pa. 


Vathan Schwab 


Nathan Schwab, one of the most promi- 
ent dealers in wastes in this section, died 
ec. 8 at his home in Philadelphia. He 
as senior member of the firm of Nathan 


Schwab & Co., whose main offices are in 
Philadelphia, with branch in Charlotte. 
Mr. Schwab had been ill with pneumonia 
for more than a week. He was 74 years 
old. Recently he had returned from a trip 
to Europe, this being his forty-ninth cross- 
ing, the first voyage having been made 
at the age of 16 years when Mr. Schwab 
came to the United States to make his 
home in New York, where he lived for 
several years. Later he moved to Golds- 
boro, N. C., and a few years later came 
to Philadelphia. Surviving him are his 
widow, three sons and five daughters. 


John W. Stevenson 


John W. Stevenson, former mayor of 
Fulton, N. Y., and for many years agent 
of the Fulton Mills of the American 
Woolen Co., died at his home in Fulton on 
Dec. 7 after an illness of three weeks. 
Mr. Stevenson began as a boy in the mills 
and worked his way up to agent, he 
resigned about three years ago due to ill 
health. Mr. Stevenson was prominent in 
the Elks and was a member of the board 
of directors of the Citizens National Bank. 


Julius H. Whipple 


Julius H. Whipple, a director of the 
Hodges Carpet Co., Indian Orchard, Mass., 
and a member of the voting trust recently 
created for that concern, died in his home 
in Wilbraham, Mass., Dec. 2. He carried 
on a brokerage and investment business 
in Springfield, and in the last few years had 
devoted much of his time to the affairs of 
the Hodges company. 


e 
Textile Patents 


Bossrn, Automatic cleaner for. 1,737,969. 
T. A. Lacey, Somerville, Mass., and 
P. H. Lacey, Troy, New York. 

Crotu buffing wheel and process of mak- 
ing same. 1,737,574. B. H. Divine, 
Utica, New York. 


Crotu piling mechanism. 1,738,084. W. 
Twaddle, Manchester, N. H. Assigned 
to Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, 
N. H. 

Corton picker. 1,737,850. E. A. Johns- 
ton, D. B. Baker and C. R. Hagen, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Assigned to International 
Harvester Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Cotton, Process for improving. 1,738,- 
190. L. Lilienfeild, Vienna, Austria. 

Dossy, Two weave. 1,737,654. <A. A. 
Gordon, Worcester, Mass. Assigned to 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 

DyEING apparatus for raw stock. 1,737,- 
940. F. M. Morton, Phoenix City, Ala. 
Assigned two-thirds to S. W. Jackson 
and W. P. Sayers, Muscogee County, Ga. 

Enp-Laset for tubular cloth rolls. 1,738,- 
378. J. W. Little, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Fasric-CLaMPING clip. 1,738,111. A. T. 
Mowry, Worcester, Mass. 

HypraTep-CELLuLosE, Reduction of swell- 
ing capacity of. 1,737,760. C. Heuck, Lud 
wigshafen-on-the-Rhine, Germany, and 
Paul Esselman, Premnitz, Germany. As- 
signed to I..G. Farbenindustrie Ak- 
tiengesellschaft, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Germany. 

Grn, Cotton. 1,738,391. C. R. Pressley 
and T. B. Williams, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Knitrep fabric and method of making 
same. 1,738,486. W. J. Wessler, East 
Cleveland, O. 

Knittinc machine. 1,737,598. V. Lom- 
bardi, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Business News 


Presents Stock to Business Associates 


Grant Sipp, vice-president of Sipp-East- 
wood Corp., Paterson, N. J,, recently 
recognized the long service rendered by two 
of his associates by presenting them with 
stock in the corporation. The two recipi- 
ents were William J. Turner, president 
of the company, who has been associated 
with Mr. Sipp for 30 years, and William 
oll, secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany, who has been in the organization for 
20 years. The former received 300 shares 
ot stock and the latter 100 shares, the 
respective values being $30,000 and $10,000. 
lhe presentation was made at a dinner 
given at the Alexander Hamilton Hotel 
Paterson. 

[he major part of the association of 
Mr. Turner and Mr. Toll with Mr. Sipp 
was in the Sipp Machine Co., which was 
recently taken over, together with the 
textile machine business of the Benj. East- 
wood Co., by the new corporation known as 
the Sipp-Eastwood Corp. 


Procter & Gamble Announce 
$5,000,000 Addition 


Announcement of the erection at Long 
Beach, Calif., of a complete manufactur- 
ing unit to cost $5,000,000 was made last 
— by officials of the Procter & Gamble 

oO, 

This follows closely on the announcement 
of the erection of a million dollar plant at 
Memphis, Tenn., for the making of sheet 
chemical cotton, a product made from 
fibers and lint taken from the cotton seed 
and used by the rayon industry. The new 
manufacturing unit at Baltimore is nearing 
completion and is expected to be in opera- 
tion by July 1, 1930. 

The plant at Long Beach, Calif., is being 
erected to take care of the company’s 
rapidly growing business in the Far West 
and its export business in the Orient. 
When completed, it will be the largest soap 
factory west of Cincinnati, and will furnish 
employment to 1,000 operatives. 


Changes in Southern Offices of the 
Hemphill Company 


H. G. Gross has been appointed manager 
of the Hemphill Co.’s office in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., following the transfer of 
H. E. Gosling to the factory at Pawtucket, 
R. I. Mr. Gross has been in charge of 
the Carolina territory for the last five 
years, making his headquarters first at 
Burlington, N. C., and later opening a 
branch sales office and show room in the 
aie Bank Building at High Point, 

James McDowell has been appointed 
manager of the High Point office to suc- 
ceed Mr. Gross. He has been with the 
company for several years in the capacity 
of assistant manager of the Hemphill Co.’s 
Philadelphia office. 


Atlas Electrical Devices Co. Moving 
to Larger Quarters 


Atlas Electrical Devices Co. is moving 
to larger quarters at 361 West Superior 
St., Chicago, Ill., and from Jan. 1 will 
occupy the entire second floor of Huron 
and Orleans Building “B.” The firm 
reports that sales for the first nine months 
of 1929 showed a gain of 125% over sales 
for the full year of 1928. 

Atlas manufactures the Fade-ometer, 
Launder-ometer and Weather-ometer. 
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